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TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 


“THe MontTuHiy REticious MAGAzInE” begins to-day its 
twenty-seventh year. What we have done we shall try to do bet- 
ter, and what we have left undone we shall try todo. We shall 
aim to be the organ of the best Christian thought we can find, 
applied to the practical religious life, and what we conceive to 
be the religious needs of the times. We belong to no “wing” 
of any party, but aim to bring forth directly and freshly the 
mind and doctrine of Jesus Christ, believing that Christianity 
is not yet learned out or lived out, but that its ideals shine far 
above us, and wait for their realization. We acknowledge 
allegiance to the denomination with whom we act, and among 
whom our immediate duty lies: we hold that every Christian 
man ought to be a member of some Christian organization, 
both to give life and receive life; and that, kept aloof in 
solitary individualism, he freezes and dies. In the largest 
fellowship then, we hold our place among the Unitarian de- 
nomination, and shall aim to promote its best interest; but 
we hold it in the freedom of Christ, and with supreme alle- 
giance to him, not bound to echo any of its popular voices, or 
vote for its measures any farther than they seem to us to 
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promote the essential and permanent interests of Christianity 
itself. 

The prime question of to-day, which concerns the liberal 
churches, is not one of dogma, but of fact. It is not about 
the nature of Jesus Christ, but whether the Christ of the New 
Testament ever lived and taught. In the new discussion 
which has taken place, we think the question practically de- 
cided in the courts of the highest scholarship; and that the 
Church of the coming age is to stand mére firmly, because 
more intelligently, on its ancient foundations, arid be an ever- 
giving power in the redemption of the world. Just so far as 
Unitarianism abandons this foundation, will it float off and go 
to pieces, and disappear among the wrecks of time. If it 
stands on this rock, it has a foothold from which to move the 
world, and its future is auspicious indeed. Here is where we 
stand through all changes. But we object to the word con- 
servative, unless you put PROGRESSIVE along with it. We 
would not censure any Unitarianism just as it has been. We 
work fora Unitarianism which shall have vastly more of social 
life and church life ; a great deal more of positive faith, and a 
great deal less of negation and denial: faith in God and in 
Christ, both as to his Divinity and Humanity ; in immortality, 
not as a speculation, but as the higher glory, revealed and 
turned with broader effulgence upon the affairs of time and 
the mystery of death ; in regeneration, individual and human- 
itary, and last of all, in the Paraclete, the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, to sweep through the churches and the denomination 
with new kindlings of Divine and brotherly love. So we work, 
in fervent Christian fellowship to all who will receive and give 
it, and in human fellowship with all mankind. 

Our readers will observe from the circular which we have 
issued that we begin to-day a new series, — somewhat en- 
larging our plan, so as to make this periodical a channel for 
such theological articles as the best thinkers of the Unitarian 
denomination may desire to give, while at the same time 
retaining its character and aim to console and to quicken by 
the application of religious truth to personal experience and 
practical life. With the co-operation of some of our ablest 
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thinkers and writers, we hope to serve the Unitarian body, 
both for its renewal within and for its extension and influ- 
ence without; and, with this enlargement of our plan, we 
issue the first number of the new series, ——-THE MONTHLY 
REVIEW AND RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. — EDs. 





TOWARDS EVENING. 


FaTuER, the shadows fall 
Along my way: 
’T is past the noon of day. 
My “ westering sun” tells that the eve is near: 
I know, but feel no fear. 
And loved ones have gone home, — 
A holy band: 
I hear them call me from the spirit-land, — 
A gentle call. 
Yes, dear ones, I shall come. 


Oh, not alone! though now 
I lead the van, 
And with uncovered head 
Press on where others led 
When my young life began. 
I am not left alone, 
Though they are gone: 
Sweet voices of the past, 
And of to-day, — 
The loved, that round my way 
Still twine about my heart, — 
Tell me how good thou art. 
O holy Light and Love! 
Beam on my soul, 
My inmost life control : 
Then may each pure thought spring ; 
And peace, with gentle wing, 
Brood like the dove. M. 
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THE JOHANNEAN WRITINGS. 


THEIR CONGRUITY, INTERIOR RELATIONS, AND IDEN- 
TITY OF AUTHORSHIP. 


TakinG for our present purpose the Fourth Gospel, the 
Catholic Epistle, and the Apocalypse, and the memorials of 
John found in the Synoptics, a character rises before us 
sketched and shaded with marvelous symmetry, consistency, 
and grace; and a class of writings present themselves, whose 
interior relations are of a most extraordinary kind. The 
character is such, that no writer of that age would have 
created it as fiction ; and the relations of these writings are 
not only impossible, but unimaginable on any theory which 
does not make them the production of one mind and genius. 

To suppose a set of myth-makers of opposite opinions and 
tendencies, scattered through half a century, and half the 
then civilized world, to have left a mass of documents, partly 
forged, partly compiled from uncertain tradition, partly made 
up of imaginations taken unconsciously for facts ; that these 
were thrown hap-hazard together, and that out of them 
emerges a character of such freshness and originality as that 
of John, of tints so rich and varied and delicate, and yet so 
harmoniously blended, — to suppose this, would be supposing 
no less than a moral miracle. We are not saying that this 
character is unimaginable, or beyond the reach of creative 
art under a single and very skillful hand: we are saying that 
such compilers could no more have produced it, and that by 
accident, than a hundred Greek slaves could build the temple 
of Diana by throwing down at random their cart-loads of 
stone and mortar. 

The character of John is composed of two vastly differing 
elements rarely found in such combination, except under the 
transfusing power of the Christian spirit, but found there in 
its perfection and consummation, These two elements are 
very great masculine strength, joined with affections so over- 
flowing and tender, that the strength is concealed under their 
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profusion, except when occasions and emergencies bring it to 
the test. The granite is hidden under the tendrils that over- 
hang it with flowers. It is only by assuming that these two 
elements are inconsistent with each other, that the critics 
have raised their objections against the congruity of the 
canonical Johannean writings; whereas to blend them to- 
gether is the great achievement of Christianity in human na- 
ture, and the blending is most perfect when the disciple leans 
most intimately on the bosom of his Lord. The combination 
does not impair the masculine intrepidity, but preserves it 
and tones it, though concealing it sometimes under the mild- 
est womanly gentleness. 

That there was this native hardihood in the favorite disci- 
ple intensified even to savageness, there are indications which 
cannot be mistaken. The two sons of Zebedee were called 
“thunderers ;” and that the surname was descriptive of natu- 
ral traits is shown by the fiery zeal which prompted them to 
invoke the lightnings to blast the Samaritan city which refused 
them hospitality. This, it must be remembered, was in the 
first stages of discipleship, while as yet they understood the 
Messiah's kingdom to be one of temporal power and magnifi- 
cence, and aspired to its chief honors and rewards. Not yet 
had the deep and abundant fountains of love been called forth 
to their overflowing. But even when this is the case, and 
when they trickle forth in all their tenderness, spreading 
everywhere the most delicate verdure and bloom, we are never 
allowed to forget the rock-ribbed back-ground which supports 
the whole. Something reminds us, even in the softest refine- 
ment and spirituality of the favorite disciple, that these came 
not out of weakness and shallowness. When Jesus was 
arrested in Gethsemane, the disciples dispersed, and fled for 
their lives. But there was one exception. We follow on; and 
in the open court of the high priest’s palace, where Jesus is 
brought for insult and mockery, appears the youthful John, 
who had kept close to his Master. Peter follows cautiously 
at a distance, and is let in through John’s intercession; but 
Peter’s courage soon gives way amid the appalling scene. At 
the cross again, under the storm of rage, and amid the scoffs 
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and wagging of heads, Jesus looks down, and sees a single 
disciple standing close by. It is John again, — the same who 
drank in the divine love on his breast with a tenderness which 
was more than woman’s, and who, when the storm came 
which sifted his followers like wheat, evinced a greatness and 
strength of character beyond that of common men. It shows 
us what history and experience teach alike, that, in the most 
trying emergencies, the gentlest natures are the strongest, 
provided the divine gentleness has made them great. 

There are three principal documents extant, which the 
churches ascribe to the beloved disciple,— the Fourth Gos- 
pel, the Catholic Epistle, and the Apocalypse. That the first 
two were written by the same hand, is shown from internal 
evidence which cannot be resisted. An imitator or forger 
might have strung together phrases culled out of the Fourth 
Gospel, such as occur in the Epistle ; but he never could have 
so made it live as to preserve the spirit that breathes through 
it spontaneously, and gives fragrance tothe whole. The theol- 
ogy of the Fourth Gospel, the doctrine of the Logos, is here 
set forth, not only in the terms, but with the unction known 
only to the beloved disciple. But this is not all. The very 
atmosphere of Ephesus is felt in every chapter of the: Catho- 
lic Epistle: through every one there is an outlook upon the 
Gnostic heresy confronting us in some shape. In the open- 
ing passage we have it full in the eye, as if, in the first stroke 
of his pen, the writer was refuting the false teacher who 
turned the Christ into some intangible unreality or phantasm. 
“That which we hav2 heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and OUR HANDS HAVE 
HANDLED, of the Word of Life.” Every sense that can tes- 
tify is appealed to. Not only so. We have it asserted and 
reiterated, that “ Jesus is the Christ,” and he who denies this 
is a “liar.” This finds its point and burden of meaning. when 
we have Cerinthus in full view, asserting that Jesus was ot 
the Christ, but that he was one person, and Christ who never 
came in the flesh was quite another person. By this, says 
the writer of the Catholic Epistle, ye shall try the spirits, and 
distinguish them. “Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
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CHRIST IS COME IN THE FLESH is of God, and every spirit that 
says Jesus Christ is not come in the flesh is not of God, and 
this is that spirit of Antichrist whereof ye have heard it should 
come, and even now already is in the world.” 

That “sin is a transg~ession of the law,” and that “he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous,” sound very much in our 
modern ears like saying sin is sin, and virtue is virtue; not 
so in presence of a heresy which allowed men to grovel in the 
sty of sensuality, and yet promised to keep their inmost 
souls separate and immaculate before the Highest. In the 
whole cast and style of this Epistle, we not only know the 
spirit that gave form and coloring to the Fourth Gospel is 
with us, but that the very same moral atmosphere which lay 
upon lesser Asia at the close of the first century is all around 
us. 

But the commingling of the two ‘elements in the Catholic 
Epistle is such as nature, and not art, must have given them, 
and as no fabricator would have dreamed of. Through the 
abounding tenderness, whose language is ever reiterated, 
breaks the most severe and wrathful denunciation. Almost 
in the same sentence come the blessings and the curses. The 
words, .“ Little children,” which should rather be rendered 
“ My dear children,” with fond allusions to the divine love and 
fatherhood, alternate with “murderer,” “liar,” and “ Anti- 
christ,” and “ children of the Devil,” applied to the heretics of 
his day. In the disciple leaning on the divine breast, and 
drinking its love, we never quite lose sight of the darker back- 
ground of character in the man who invoked lightnings on 
the Samaritans. 

But more remarkably and unmistakably do we find all this 
in the Apocalypse, brought out in such wise as no human 
imagination could have invented. It is no part of our work 
to expound the Apocalypse ; but we affirm that its congruity 
with the other Johannean writings is perfect, and they run 
into each other by relations exceedingly subtile and pervasive. 
This fact we know is not generally acknowledged, but it will 
be obvious to the reader the longer he studies the contents 
and interior relationship of these writings. 
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The Apocalypse, as is now generally conceded, is the writ- 
ng of John the Evangelist. Doubts, it is true, were enter- 
tained on this point in the third century, and there were some 
Greek churches which did not receive it. But there were 
obvious reasons. From the nature of its contents, it was not 
read in the churches, and therefore was not so publicly known 
as the four Gospels. But it was early attested and com- 
mented upon ; and modern investigation and criticism render 
a verdict in favor of its genuineness which is emphatic and 
substantially unanimous. Perhaps, however, the Tiibingen 
critics would not have been quite so swift in claiming the 
Apocalypse as the work of John, had not its contents, on su- 
perficial examination, indicated a different hand from the one 
which wrote the Fourth Gospel, and afforded therefore new 
ground from which to assail the genuineness of the latter. 
Both — so we are told —could not be the productions of the 
same mind, so totally diverse are they in matter and style. 
One has an artless or else exceedingly artful simplicity ; the 
other, an unwonted gorgeousness and grandeur. One is in 
comparatively pure Greek; the other is in bad Greek, and 
constantly violates the structual rules of the language. 

A comparison of these two works reveals some of the most 
profound and subtile of psychological phenomena, and those 
which are the most infallible of all circumstantial evidence. 
When we open the Apocalypse we are called upon to recognize 
at once a new mental condition, and one professedly abnormal. 
It is the state of seership, out of which some of the old proph- 
ets, Isaiah and Ezekiel for example, and David, sometimes 
prophesied and wrote. It was produced from a state described 
by the author himself as ev xvevpar. No critic who refuses 
to take this into the account can say anything of the Apoca- 
lypse, whether of its form or essence, which is of the least 
value whatever. No critic, we think, who does take this into 
the account and understand its bearings, will rise from his in- 
vestigation with any doubt that the same hand wrote this 
book that wrote the Fourth Gospel and Catholic Epistle, and 
that the same personality and lines of character which appear 
in the latter two are intensified.in the former to their sub- 
limest consummation. 
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Says Mr. J. J. Taylor, in his treatise on the Fourth Gospel, 
“No living writer has exhibited a more remarkable change of 
style, in the course of his literary career, than Mr. Carlyle ; 
yet if we compare his ‘ Life of Schiller’ with his ‘ French Rev- 
olution’ or his ‘ History of Frederick the Great,’ — notwith- 
standing the great disparity of form, — every reader of ordi- 
nary discernment will recognize the same fundamental char- 
acteristics of his peculiar genius in his earlier and his later 
works.” The same he says is true of Milton. Apply this 
standard to the two books now under consideration, and the 
conclusion, he says, “ will be irresistible, that, if the Apostle 
John be the author of the Apocalypse, he cannot have written 
the Gospel : if he wrote the Gospel, he cannot be the author 
of the Apocalypse.” He then goes on to prove that the 
Apostle John did write the Apocalypse, — the early testimony 
being nearly unanimous on that point, — and therefore he did 
not write the Fourth Gospel. Theodore Parker, and more 
recently Prof. Davidson, came to the same result ; and they 
echo the Tiibingen critics generally. 

It never seems to enter the conception of any of those 
critics that there is any such condition of the human faculties 
as seership, or, if, they do, that it is anything else than a nor- 
mal exercise of the imagination, as in the case of Milton and 
Carlyle. The very standpoint from which John says he wrote 
the Apocalypse, and which determines the very nature and 
style of his production, they ignore altogether, or have not 
the remotest idea of ; and so their volumes of criticism are 
not worth the paper they have wasted. 

There are three modes and degrees of apprehending truth. 
It may be reasoned and proved argumentatively by the gift 
of strong intellection like that of Paul; it may be perceived 
intuitively under the inspiration of the heart; or it may be 
visioned objectively by representatives and symbols, when the 
prophet becomes a seer. The deepest and clearest intuition 
is nearest to the state of the highest seership, And if John 
drank the deepest and clearest draught of the divine love, he 
would be the one of all the twelve on whom the Apocalypse 
would open its magnificent scenery. | ' 

2 
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We do not say this, believing that the seership of the 
apostle was a natural development of his faculties, but simply 
supposing that the Divine Providence never acts by magic ; 
that the spirit does not select its instrumentalities arbitrarily, 
but those best prepared naturally and psychologically for its 
highest inspirations and disclosures. The evidence we are 
about to unfold, however, is all the same, whatever view we 
take of the inspiration of these writings. 

When the mind of a speaker or writer passes from its nor- 
mal state to that of seership, two things are to be observed. 
He speaks thereafter not from himself, not according to his 
own tastes and models. His will no longer determines either 
his style or matter, but both are determined by the uncon- 
trolled spontaneities within him. Hence the higher pro- 
phetic style is never that of simple narrative or voluntary 
utterance. 

But neither, again, is it a style arbitrarily induced upon the 
writer, and altogether foreign to him. Because, in the seer, 
his subjective state becomes objective. The truth that lay 
in his mind, or was bodied in his speech in the form of meta- 
phor, now passes out of his mind, and the metaphors become 
the living beings and the moving panorama of an objective 
world. Therefore, while the seer does not speak from his 
personality, but from a consciousness deeper than his own, 
his personality nevertheless does not disappear. Rather it 
re-appears, though changed and sublimed in a higher order 
of mental and spiritual phenomena. The spirit that breathes 
through him, and makes him its organ, takes the things of 
his memory, and the whole treasury of his imagination and 
experience, and recombines them with the figures of its own 
more vast and illuminated perspectives. Consequently, the 
idiosyncrasies, mental, moral, and spiritual, the characteristics 
of the individual in his normal condition, are to be traced 
always in the seer, though heightened and intensified. Eze- 
kiel is not Isaiah, and neither of these prophets retains his 
siraple narrative style when rising into the heights of seer- 
ship, though their characteristics are sublimed without being 
lost. David passed the years of his youth tending his father’s 
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flocks on the plains of Bethlehem ; and so afterwards, in his 
highest moments of inspiration, his figures of speech are 
drawn from a shepherd’s life and from pastoral fields. If his 
inspiration had become vision, unquestionably his figures of 
speech would have taken form and coloring, and unrolled to 
his eye an objective world, showing in mystic light “ the green 
pastures” and “the still waters.” 

Now let any one compare the Fourth Gospel with the 
Apocalypse, and he will be surprised to find how constantly 
the metaphors of the former pass into the latter, and become 
the living figures of its ever-shifting panorama. This is the 
more remarkable as these figures of speech are altogether 
peculiar and strictly Johannean. The fact is illustrative of a 
profound psychological principle ; but it is a principle which 
no fabricator of that age would ever have dreamed of availing 
himself of. We will give some very striking examples. 

The first chapter of the Fourth Gospel, in that portion of 
it which opens the personal biography of Jesus, describes a 
scene which evidently glowed vividly afterwards in the imagi- 
nation of the Evangelist. The Baptist, seeing Jesus coming, 
waves his hand, and says to his disciples, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” The mind 
of John dwelt fondly upon the image; for the same is re- 
peated soon after, and graphically described. The next day 
the Baptist stood, and two of his disciples, one of whom was 
evidently the Evangelist himself, and, looking on Jesus as he 
walked, he saith, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” By none other 
of the Evangelists is Jesus ever called the Lamb, and, with a 
single exception, the figure is used by no other writer of the 
New Testament. It occurs 1 Peteri. 19. But at the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Gospel it evidently describes Jesus as the 
coming sacrifice, and implies as well a certain grace of power 
and manner which had won at first sight the heart of John. 

A lamb offered in sacrifice is a beautiful figure of self-obla- 
tion, but not likely to be selected by any writer under ordi- 
nary conditions as the symbol of regal power and authority, 
But we open the Apocalypse; and, lo! the image of the Lamb 
re-appears, — not now as a figure of speech, but in living ob- 
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jective form,—and around it all the figures of the moving 
panorama are grouped in their rank and order. And when 
the ritual of heaven is described, and we look up through the 
ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands 
and the angels about the throne, and the four and twenty 
elders that cast down before it their crowns of gold, and the 
eye at last sees the central figure of this ascending homage, 
it is not an oriental monarch sitting in regal splendor, but 
alamb as it had been slain. The figure occurs more than 
twenty times in the Apocalypse, but now always hyposta- 
tized. The figure stands conspicuous at the opening of the 
Fourth Gospel, and tones it throughout: the figure hyposta- 
tized determines the whole drama of the Apocalypse, and 
draws around it the heavenly hallelujahs. 

The doctrine of the Logos, or Word, is not peculiar to the 
Johannean writings, but its form of statement is. Nowhere 
else in the New Testament, except the Johannean writings, 
nor indeed in any writing of the first century, is Jesus Christ 
called the Logos. In the proem of the Fourth Gospel the 
Logos is distinctly personified, and in such wise that it has 
baffled the commentators ever since; and in the very first 
verse of the Catholic Epistle it is personified again in like 
manner. It ceases to be an abstract term, and is something 
which men have “seen” and “handled.” This is specially 
and emphatically Johannean ; and, as we shall see by and by, 
was designed to turn the divine truth with its boldest and 
brightest front against the Gnostic heresies. 

We should naturally expect that the Logos would re-ap- 
pear in the Apocalypse. It does; and is not only hyposta- 
tized, but dramatized, and goes forth as a fierce warrior and 
an almighty king, armed against the enemies of truth, and 
riding them down in garments crimsoned with their blood. 
- “T saw heaven opened, and beheld a white horse; and he 
that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, and in right- 
eousness he doth judge and make war. His eyes were as a 
flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns; and he had 
a name written that no man knew but he himself. And he 
was clothed in a vesture bathed in blood, and his name is 
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called THE Locos or Gop. And the armies in heaven fol- 
lowed him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen white and 
clean. And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with 
it he should smite the nations ; and he shall rule them with a 
rod of iron. And he treadeth the wine-press of the fierce- 
ness and wrath of almighty God. And he had on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written, — ‘ King of kings, and Lord 
of lords.’” * 

It is alleged by some of the critics, that the Logos doctrine 
was borrowed from the later Platonists, and that it fixes the 
date of the Fourth Gospel towards the middle of the second 
century. Here, in a work acknowledged to be John’s by the 
same critics, the Word is not only hypostatized already, but 
clothed with divine attributes like the Word of the Golden 
Proem. 

Our next illustration is of even more remarkable signifi- 
cance. The opening chapters, both of the Fourth Gospel 
and of the Catholic Epistle, describe the Word as the Begin- 
ning and the Ultimation —as existing ev agyy —in the prime 
central principles of divine being, and again as the Word 
made flesh — cag eyeveto—as existing in the lowest and 
outermost things. In the Catholic Epistle, it is “that 
which was 1N THE BEGINNING,” and “that which OUR EYES 
HAVE SEEN, AND OUR HANDS HAVE HANDLED.” This goes to 
the profoundest metaphysics of the New Testament. More- 
over it is in a form exclusively and intensely Johannean. The 
thought may be gathered and deduced elsewhere, but it never 
runs into this peculiar mold. But open the Apocalypse, 
and this profound metaphysic becomes the grandest objective 
reality, rising on the sight in glorified form, and with over- 
whelming power and effulgence. The Beginning and the 
Ultimation, the Alpha and the Omega, appear as one like 
unto the Son of Man, his countenance as the sun shining in 
his strength, his hairs as white as wool, and his feet like brass 
refined and burning, —that is, he is divine not only ev agyy 
— in first things, but in their lowest natural forms and ulti- 





* Rey. xix. 11-16, 
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mations. The conception was not only above the age, but 
above all the ages. Its formulation, as found in the Johannean 
writings, is not only original and peculiar ; but it transcends 
the profoundest deep of Greek metaphysics, and the loftiest 
flights of poetry. 

Another figure which has become common currency in the 
speech of Christendom, but which is altogether Johannean in 
origin, is that of water; not used as the symbol of baptism, 
but as representing the power of truth to refresh the soul, and 
slake its thirst, and of bread to satisfy its hunger; making 
Jesus Christ, by a bold metaphor, both water and bread from 
heaven. 

There is nothing of this in the Synoptics, but it character- 
izes the Fourth Gospel throughout. The imagery clung de- 
lightfully to the mind of the beloved disciple ; and those dis- 
courses and conversations of Jesus, in which it abounds, are 
fondly remembered and reproduced in all their tenderness.. 
In the conversation with the Samaritan woman, the Christ is. 
“living water,” or again a fountain of water in the believer, 
bubbling up unto everlasting life,— that is, perpetually, — andi 
diffusing verdure and bloom over all the scenery of the soul. 
He offers himself as food and drink, and so merges the literal 
sense in the spiritual, that some of his followers misunder- 
stand him, and go away. “ Who can hear such sayings ?”” 
And in the last jubilant day of the Feast of the Tabernacles,. 
when the long winding procession brought water from the 
springs of Siloam, circling the altar, and pouring it out as. 
they chanted, “ Behold, we draw water from the wells of sal- 
vation,” a loud voice startles the crowd, and commands them. 
Evidently there was a prophet-tone in the words that broke 
in upon the ceremony, and arrested it. Jesus stood and cried, 
“If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. He 
that believeth on me, out of his heart shall flow rivers of 
living water.” 

Turn to the Apocalypse, and what before was bold meta- 
phor and graphic description passes into the objective scenery 
of the seer. It is no longer in the mind, but visioned as out 
of the mind; unrolled as the land of Paradise through which 
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crystal streams are flowing, between rows of trees, margined 
with eternal green. The streams flow out of “the throne of 
God and of the Lamb;” and along their margin the Lamb 
leads his followers, and feeds them where they hunger and 
thirst no more. The figure often recurs, but now as actual 
water visioned and flowing clear as in the last fervent invita- 
tion. “ Let him that is athirst come ; and, whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely,” — reiterating the very invi- 
tation of Christ in the Gospel: “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me, and drink.” The whole is intensely Johannean, 
and could no more have been fabricated, by some writer of the 
next century, than Lear’s jester could have fabricated a second 
Iliad. It is beyond the range of poetic imagination, and be- 
yond Homer himself. 

Light, as the symbol and representative of truth, is a figure 
of speech found in almost all classes of writing ; but it is found 
in the Fourth Gospel as nowhere else. Jesus Christ is there 
presented, not merely as a teacher to enlighten the minds of 
men with his doctrine, but he becomes the impersonation of 
light itself, and the very sun of the moral universe. This 
mode of speech characterizes the entire Fourth Gospel to 
such an extent that it has seemed to many to give it a Zoro- 
astrian tinge, and it is difficult to avoid the inference that it 
has some tacit reference to the Gnosticism of that day. 
The Baptist is @ light, local and temporary ; but the Logos, 
which was in the beginning with God, and was God, comes 
into the world as The Light to enlighten every man, and John 
and all other lights pale before it. The figure used in this 
way occurs nowhere in the Synoptics, and nowhere in the 
Epistles, except in the first Epistle of John, where God him- 
self is “ Light in whom is no darkness at all.” 1 John, ii. 5. 
In one of the most striking passages of the Fourth Gospel, 
the personification is employed early in the morning, as Jesus 
was teaching in the temple. At the hour when the sun was 
just rising, and flinging his beams aslant the gilded dome and 
roof, and the white marble columns possibly suggesting the 
figure, Jesus declares, “I Am THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 
(John viii. 12). 
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We open the Apocalypse, and in the very first chapter we 
find that the figure of the Proem is hypostatized as the sun 
itself of the higher mystic world. The Logos which came 
before as The Light to enlighten every one, appears now as 
one like unto the Son of Man, his countenance as the sun 
shining in his strength, standing in the midst of the constel- 
lated churches, which, like golden candlesticks, borrow their 
light and trick their beams from him. It becomes the cen- 
tral luminary itself, diffusing warmth and glory throughout 
the New Jerusalem, which needs no candle, no sun and no 
moon, because “ THE LAMB IS THE LIGHT THEREOF,” (Rev. i. 
13-16; xxii. 5.) 

We cite one more instance of a most remarkable kind. 
John alone, of all the twelve, followed Jesus to the cross, and 
stood under it to witness its agonies. Therefore he gives 
details which all the others omit. None of the Synoptics 
mention the piercing with the spear; but John does it with 
asseverations which show how deeply the sight affected him. 

“One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith came thereout blood and water. And he that saw 
it bare record, and his record is true, and he knoweth that he 
saith true that ye might believe,” evidently referring to the 
doceticism of the Gnostics, who denied the real suffering of 
the Christ. And then follows the citation of the prophecy, 
“ They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 

This quotation is from Zech. xii. 10; and the language as 
there applied has no direct reference to Christ, but to the 
enemies of Jerusalem in her conflict with the heathen nations. 
john applies.it in a secondary and mystical sense to the men 
who crucified the Lord. ; 

In the re-appearings of Jesus, in two successive scenes, 
John alone remembers what had so vividly impressed his 
imagination at the cross. Jesus “showed them his hands 
and his side.” 

Turn now to the Apocalypse, and the same thing re-appears, 
in the vision of the seer, sublimed and intensified. The fact, 
of which John alone of the twelve was the eye-witness, is 
recalled. Not only so; but the same passage from Zechariah 
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is cited in the same secondary and mystical sense, and the 
imagery and language of the passage are employed with 
greater fullness and amplitude. “Behold he cometh with 
clouds; and every eye shall see him, and they also which 
pierced him. And all kindreds of the earth shall wail because 
of him. Even so. Amen,” Both quotations from the same 
prophecy, made with such peculiarity, point indubitably to 
one and the same writer. The fact which had impressed the 
senses of John so deeply and tragically passes into the im- 
agery of the seer, where that same Christ, coming to judg- 
ment, shall compel those who pierced his side to look upon 
him in his open and overwhelming majesty. Davidson tries 
to parry the force of this point in a course of remarks which 
we can regard as little better than puerile. 

The personal characteristics of the favorite disciple are 
portrayed not less in the Apocalypse than in the other Johan- 
nean writings. Both the prime elements of his character are 
strongly contrasted, but exalted and toned beyond the power 
of any human imagination to commingle and harmonize. No 
chambers of imagery ever opened such treasuries of wrath ; 
such storm-clouds, forking lightnings, or showering down fire 
and hail and bloody rain. The destruction, not of a Samaritan 
city, but of all the enemies of Christianity, both Jewish and 
Roman, is seen through the opening ages ; and. the New Jeru- 
salem descending beyond, beautiful and beloved as a bride. 
The grand and terrific heightened to superhuman intensity, 
set off in contrast with images of peace more sweet and 
lovely than this earth alone can furnish, —all are there. But 
the critics mistake, we think, when they suppose that the 
personal feelings and passions of the writer are in the Apoc- 
alypse. In the seer they have passed beyond that stage 
altogether. His personal genius is there, superhumanly 
exalted and idealized ; for he speaks not himself, but is spoken 
out of; and the divine pencil takes its figures and colorings 
from a human treasure-house, where they had been abun- 
dantly stored up, and paints the realities which were to be, 
and whose future the course of Christian history ever since 
has been filling up. 

3 
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The style of the Johannean writings, a subject on which 
the critics have grievously stumbled, is exceedingly variant. 
But it varies as the psychological condition of the historian 
differs from that of the seer. One writes from his own 
natural consciousness, and the style is his own. The other 
writes from a deeper consciousness than the natural one; and 
the style is not his own, though colored by his native genius. 
One may be perfectly simple and prosaic: the other, essen- 
tially prophetic, and belonging to a sphere of thought where 
the wing of imagination never dared to play, may assume a 
mystic grandeur beyond that of ordinary poetry. 


But we come to another peculiarity of the Apocalypse, and 
one which seems, at first, to distinguish it strongly from the 
other Johannean writings. We mean the “bad Greek” which 
the critics have made so much account of. This too, when 
narrowly scrutinized, remands us to one of the profounder 
principles of mental action. 

When men pass from a normal to a trance condition, or one 
essentially abnormal, and speak from pure spontaneity, they 
almost always speak in their vernacular tongue, seldom in a 
language which has been acquired later. If a German who 
had acquired English should somnambulize, he would inevit- 
ably fall back upon the speech which he learned from his 
mother’s lips, and to which his organs and his interior 
thought had always been attuned. The reason is plain. In 
these abnormal moods the voluntary powers are in abeyance, 
and the involuntary are in full play, and will determine to no 
speech which is foreign to them and artificial, but only to 
their own native forms and idioms. Dr. Rush, of Philadel- 
phia, who practiced among the German population, said that 
those people who had ceased to speak their native tongue, 
which had been in disuse for thirty years, on their death-beds, 
with the eternal scene drawing near to them, would talk and 
pray in the language of their childhood. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the bad Greek of the 
Apocalypse is Greek which has been Hebraized. It is full of 
Hebrew idioms, which has led the critics strongly to suspect 
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that it was composed originally in Hebrew. Bishop Middle- 
ton says that if this could be admitted all the difficulties on 
this score would vanish at once. 

It may not only be admitted, but assumed as exceedingly 
probable, that the Apocalypse, if written by John, ev zvevnett, 
was produced in one of the Hebrew dialects. The Syro- 
Chaldee was his vernacular, the same which he spoke on the 
shores of the Galilean Lake, and associated with which all the 
memories of his childhood, youth, and early manhood, and 
the natural imagery which enshrined them were stored away 
in the treasuries of his mind. All his intercourse with Jesus 
had been in this language, and all the discourses he had ever 
heard from him were in the same dialect. It would be strange 
indeed, if, after the ascension of Christ, when intercourse with 
the beloved disciple was renewed, it had been in a foreign 
language, and not in the one which they used together when 
he leaned on the Master’s bosom. Inevitably and by psycho- 
logical laws, when he wrote, ev avevuan, that is, not by his own 
will, but out of a profounder spontaneity, and under the dicta- 
tion of the very lips that charmed his younger manhood, the 
divine influx would not flow into Greek forms, but into the 
forms of his native tongue. 

The congruity of the Johannean writings with each other, 
and with the character of the favorite disciple, is important, 
not merely as a most decisive argument for the genuineness 
of these writings, but as a helping greatly in their mutual 
interpretation, and in that-of the whole New Testament. For 
it cannot well be denied that the Johannean theology is in- 
most like the soul in the body, being the central light which 
penetrates, involves, and transfigures the whole. As we study 
the New Testament, the Johannean writings, in their spirit 
and doctrine, are the very heart of Christ: they are not parallel 
to the synoptics, but within them ; informing all the others, 
and involving them in those illuminations which disclose the 
unity of the entire New-Testament history. They, with the 
Synoptics, do not make two religions any more than the body 
and soul make two men. But they furnish that crowning 
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light whereby the one religion is seen in its outermost body 
of fact and history and the divine inspiring life, without which 
fact and history are only disjointed fragments devoid of coher- 
ence or meaning or unity. The Synoptics furnish this in lower 
degree: the Johannean writings do it in such wise, that the 
Christ, his work, his character, his life and doctrine, and his 
re-appearance in all subsequent history, are seen in harmony 
that it is the crowning miracle of all. 
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A SERMON. BY REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D.* 


And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps 
are gone out.— MATTHEW xxv. 8. 


I scARCELY need recur to the familiar incidents of the par- 
able from which this text is taken. According to the customs 
of a Jewish wedding, a troop of maidens went out to meet the 
bridegroom, and escort him gaily by torchlight to the place of 
the marriage, and to go in with him. A part of them had 
made inadequate provision for the occasion. There was more 
delay, probably, than they anticipated. Their lamps went 
out. It would not have been seémly or allowable to meet 
and accompany the bridegroom without their lamps burning. 
They had to go and seek a further supply of oil, and, in the 
meantime, the bridegroom came; and when they returned, the 
procession had passed in, and they were excluded. 

It was a small matter, the mortification and disappointment 
of those foolish maidens ; but our Lord designed it to suggest 
and illustrate very serious and weighty matters. 

Their lamps went out at the critical moment. Their pre- 
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paration was superficial and short-sighted. They had filled 
their shallow lamps, had trimmed them, and they burned 
brightly enough for a while, no doubt ; but they had provided 
no further supply of oil. It was too late to remedy their 
neglect, and they lost all they desired of the festivity. 

Let this little incident lead us to contemplate a far greater 
matter; I mean the necessity of making ample provision in 
the soul for the moral exigencies of life and death and eter- 
nity. We need a supply of moral resources beyond what, 
from a careless and short-sighted view of things, may seem to 
be necessary. Occasions are sure to arise, when more force 
and elevation of character will be required to meet them than 
appears to be requisite for the common tenor of everyday life. 
Just now our lamps may be burning bright enough, and there 
may seem to be no lack of oil; but time, and trial, and unan- 
ticipated temptations, may one day disclose the fatal shallow- 
ness of the supply, and the ruinous folly of those who take 
no oil in their vessels with their lamps. The fact is, a man 
needs to be, as to his moral and spiritual provision and re- 
sources, a great deal more of a man than he is likely to think, 
if he looks only to the present hour and the immediate demand 
upon those resources. He needs to provide promptly and 
largely for the protracted trials and the harder times of the 
soul, for the delays, and surprises, and manifold exigencies, 
which will come in some shape and at some time, and put the 
extent of his preparation to the utmost test. He must do 
more, provide more, than seems necessary, and he will not 
find he has done too much. I wish to illustrate this truth. 

God in his natural providence, and man in the exercise of 
his worldly wisdom, give us a lesson, if we will learn it, as to 
this moral wisdom. When God plants an oak to endure for a 
century, he provides roots, fourfold more than enough in 
number and strength to nourish and uphold the tree in its 
first years and in fair weather. He spreads them far and 
strikes them deep, and interweaves them, and gnarls and 
knots them. Man or nature may make great havoc among 
them, and yet enough will be left. He provides against the 
storm and the tornado, and only once or twice in the century 
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will the entire strength of that underground provision be 
required to sustain the structure above. 

When the wise man builds a ship, you see by the number 
and size of the timbers and bolts, planks, beams, and cables, 
that he is not providing for smooth water and ordinary navi- 
gation, but for the extremest violence of wind and waves, such 
as is not likely to be experienced but one day in the longest 
voyage ; nay, but once in a ship’s lifetime: nay, he means 
that if the fiercest storm that ever swept the ocean should 
assail her, she shall weather it, and still have spare strength 
in her sides, not called forth in the struggle. 

The prudent manufacturer will erect his mills where he can 
calculate that the water-power, at the lowest ebb of the sum- 
mer drought, shall be a little more than sufficient to carry on 
his operations. 

I have seen, along a country road, a bridge of the stoutest 
masonry, with massive piers and arches and abutments, as if 
designed to withstand the cannonade of a navy ; and under it 
crept along a purling, lazy stream, just covering the smooth 
pebbles that rippled its surface. Why such a cumbrous 
structure, and such superfluous strength, to cover the passage 
of a petty brook, for which a few planks would have sufficed ? 
The builder looked to the spring freshet, the accumulating 
ice, and the angry flood from the hills; he reckoned the force 
requisite to withstand such assault, and then doubled that, so 
that no emergency might be apprehended as too severe for 
this work to resist. 

Nothing will pass for good management in this world’s 
affairs, unless provision be made to meet the heaviest draft 
and hardest strain that is ever likely to come, and something 
more. We should never consent to live in a house of which 
we are assured that the foundations are just sufficient to sup- 
port it, exactly, and no more. We want them to be more than 
sufficient. We want no such nice adjustment of resources to 
the demand ordinarily made on them, 

And the same principle is observed in all good intellectual 
training for the business of life. We do not consider a youth 
well educated for trade who is just able to write and read his 
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correspondence and keep the usual accounts. He needs, in 
order to take high rank, even as a merchant, to have a great 
deal of knowledge in reserve, such as is not called out in 
every day's common transactions of bargain and sale. 

A good professional education consists not merely of the 
facts, the principles, and the reading that pertain directly to 
the daily exercise of one’s profession, but includes a vast 
amount of general knowledge and liberal culture, underlying 
and outreaching the particular professional training, such as 
is not often used directly in the common details of his calling, 
but without which a man will be frequently reminded of defi- 
ciencies and short-comings, impeding, at least, if not fatal to, 
success, 

Now do we recognize distinctly the same principle in our 
moral training, our provision of inward strength and resources, 
whereby to meet and be more than prepared for, the tug of 
great temptation, the assaults of fiery trial, and the occasions 
for heroic duty and exalted virtue? The principle I have been 
illustrating holds good here. 

It requires some moral strength and spiritual provision to 
walk uprightly, and maintain innocence, amid the common 
scenes of daily life. Indeed, as the world goes, it requires a 
good deal merely to do this. But we cannot look upon the 
man as a strong and thoroughly reliable man, the fully armed 
Christian, who is so poorly supplied and fortified in righteous 
principle that his strength and resources seem to be tested 
and strained to the utmost in just passing through a common 
easy day’s affairs without falling or faltering. While he is 
doing this we want to see something about him that shows 
that he could do a great deal more. 

I was once struck with a friend’s remark on one of the 
most distinguished and effective orators of the age. You 
could not resist that man’s oratory, he said. You were 
obliged to give in to his views and purposes. He could turn 
you almost whither he would. But it was not so much by 
anything remarkable in his words or tones, not by dazzling 
language, or impassioned eloquence, or overpowering thun- 
der ; but it was on account of the impression you could not 
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but have, that there was great power held back in quiet 
reserve, and which no ordinary occasion could exhaust or 
call into full exercise. You felt there was a vast, indefinite 
background of character. The oratory was but a little jet 
out of a great reservoir, from which it was hardly missed. 
You felt, in hearing him, that the weight of his character, the 
power and resources of his intellect, in a word, that the man 
was immeasurably greater than his speech; that there was 
more of him than could be put into a speech. And if he 
would now and then throw himself wholly, with all his weight, 
upon an important point, so as to overwhelm you, he would 
draw himself back again before you recovered your self- 
possession ; so that the man never seemed to be used up in 
the orator. The orator was but a fraction of the man. And 
it was this idea of the man, —the man standing indefinitely 
great behind the mere orator, — it was this idea that made his 
eloquence so effective upon you. If the man were all swal- 
lowed up in the orator, if he seemed to explode into the 
thoughts and words which he put forth, so that there was 
nothing left of him, he would not influence you by what he 
said. 

So it is reserved power that makes the great orator. It is 
the impression of reserved power that makes anything seem 
great and noble. When we read, hear, or see any work or 
performance of real or superior genius, do we not feel that it 
is but a scintillation from the mind of the author or performer, 
that more power and unfathomed resources lie behind in the 
soul, quietly reposing there, or struggling in vain to give 
themselves an adequate expression? Who feels, may I not 
ask without irreverence in this connection, who, that has a 
reverent and exalted conception of Deity, feels that he has 
exhausted his attributes in the creation and care of this 
world, or any known or definite number of worlds? But I 
would speak only of human things. 

In Christian morality, which is a higher sphere than that of 
oratory, or poetry, or the fine arts, higher, yet marked by 
some of the same laws and characteristics,—in Christian 
moralty, any excellence that approaches to the gospel stand- 
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ard is always accompanied by and based upon a reserved 
power, resources that seem indefinite and more than enough 
for ordinary exigencies. There must be more than enough, or 
there is not enough. It is a matter for thankfulness to see a 
man keep out of overt sin by any means and in any degree. 
But if we look from a high and Christian point of view, we 
want to see a moral provision, a store of moral resources, a 
reserved moral power, corresponding to what we see in other 
departments of human activity and production, in the ship, 
the bridge, the house, in the supply of food, in oratory, litera- 
ture, and the arts. We want to see, and the Christian ought 
to exhibit, in like manner, a moral thoroughness, a moral 
greatness, a moral superabundance of resources, a moral 
reserved power, not required to be all put forth and used up 
in maintaining a decent deportment in daily affairs and dis- 
charging the little duties of the hour. 

It is pleasant to see that a man fulfills the little round of his 
daily duties, that he controls his passions amid all the little 
crosses of common life, that he can deal with his neighbor in 
the familiar courses of trade, without falsehood and fraud — 
it is pleasant to see this under any circumstances ; but if his 
motives for this correctness seem so low, and his moral ener- 
gies so feeble, that it requires his utmost strength, exhausts 
the whole soul of him, to do barely this and to resist the little 
temptations that would prevent him, we cannot look up to 
him as having been with Christ, or tasted the power of the 
world to come, or in any way come up to the measure of a 
large and healthy and well-proportioned soul. We cannot 
rely on his integrity. There is no deep well of the living 
water in him, no massy foundations of impregnable principle 
in him, no touch of Christian earnestness in him; he is not 
the righteous man of the Gospel import. He has trimmed 
his lamp, but has taken no oil in his vessel, and it will go out. 
We would see a man do so much as easily as the great musi- 
cian plays a lullaby to a child, as easily and with as little 
draft upon his resources as the great poet writes a morning 
hymn. We would see him resist such temptations as easily 
as the ship fends off the ripples of a summer sea, as easily as 
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the rooted oak withstands the gentle zephyr, —with all the 
indefinite energy of his being left unused, undrained, for the 
severer struggles of duty, and the larger opportunities of 
magnanimous virtue, such as come now and then, a few times 
in every man’s lifetime, to try him, whether he be a man or a 
mask, whether there be in him the true metal of soul-fed 
principle, or only the base alloy of paltering expediencies and 
outside seemings. 

Ah! when real trial comes, stern temptation, or sharp afflic- 
tion, or noble opportunity, then many a shining lamp has 
gone out in darkness; then many a shallow pool, that had 
passed for a deep sea before, is sounded, and exposed, and 
drained, and dried up; and many a man that had walked 
upright and firm before in his smooth and easy path, has 
stumbled and fallen in the rough passes of the mountains, 
having no reserved strength wherewith to gird himself for the 
sterner encounter. 

I have seen the young man, who had stored himself with 
the intellectual qualifications necessary for a reputable life, 
with good intentions, generous impulses, honorable senti- 
ments, with intelligence, and agreeable manners and an active 
spirit; he thought himself prepared for all that lay before 
him, equipped for a creditable, successful, self-governing ca- 
reer, and for as much virtue as would be requisite for safety 
and good repute in the world. So he stepped forth with 
confidence and alacrity upon the theatre of life. By-and-by, 
of course, there came a stress upon his principles, a draft 
upon his moral resources, that he had not anticipated. Dan- 
gerous associates drew their wily and invisible nets about 
him. Pleasure plied him, first gently, and then stormily, with 
its enchantments. New influences drew him by degrees from 
his industry, his fidelity, his probity. Confidence slipped 
mysteriously away from him. Evil predictions were whis- 
pered of him by the sagacious. The aims of life became 
gradually lowered in him, and the flame of good aspirations 
burned lower and lower. A reckless aspect stealthily came 
over him, —that indescribable but unmistakable look. He 
fell away from his good endeavors, and his lamp went out, in 
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a prodigal and worthless life, in the slough of indolence and 
sensuality and moral enervation. There was a fatal deficiency 
at the outset, and it was sure to go out. 

I have seen the maiden who resgmbled her foolish proto- 
types in the parable. She entered upon life gaily. Her 
confidence was in her beauty, her taste, her accomplishments, 
her intellectual quickness, her social attractiveness, her social 
position and connections, and in such store of romantic senti- 
ments and fine-toned sensibilities as might easily pass, for a 
time, for religious affinities and a semi-moral enthusiasm. By- 
and-by the real cares and duties of life came. The illusions 
of youth passed away as they must. Accomplishments lost 
their charm, and beauty its lustre. The realities of life grew 
commonplace, as they always do. Life is not what it seemed 
in her young dream. Romance flies from the domestic hearth. 
Suffering and sorrow come, and the stern trial of her strength 
and patience. Emotion, sweet before, grows acrid now. Sen- 
timent turns into fretfulness, and enthusiasm to discontent 
and disappointment. Duty is burdensome, and home is 
insipid, and its ties a bondage, and society a mockery. All 
this bitter falling off is cloaked to the common eye under the 
show of good appearances, but the feeling of it is the more 
intense for that. Her life is a failure, her lamp has gone 
out ; and well it might go out!—well it might! every page 
of Scripture and every lesson of human experience predicted 
that it would. 

I have seen a man, who, at the outset, designed to be only 
prudent, industrious, and enterprising, turn at length into a 
sordid miser, his soul smothered under his gains, his heart 
eaten up by the cankerous touch of his own gold, and the 
whole man, body and soul, bound hand and foot, a helpless 
slave to the goods of this world, — no, not its goods, but the 
mocking shadow of its goods. His lamp has gone out; and 
how could it but go out, with such shallow outfit as he started 
with ? 

I have seen the man who had too much conscience to set 
out with the purpose to deceive and swindle, — he meant only 
to be shrewder, more vigilant than others, But in the drive 
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of business, and amid growing excitements and larger baits, 
honesty faltered, and conscience grew accommodating, and 
opportunity more inviting. Integrity slipped away, little by 
little, he knows not whengor how; and now his whole heart is 
false, his whole character unstrung and demoralized. His 
lamp has gone out, and no wonder ; as well might a paste- 
board ship breast the surging waves of the sea. 

So all around us, in every sphere of life, lamp after lamp 
goes out in moral stench and darkness. And why? Of neces- 
sity and of course; for lack of oil, upon the same principle 
that any human purposes fail that depend on forethought and 
accumulated resources and reserved power, as character does, 
more essentially, more universally, than anything else. 

And now one inquiry more and I have done. Whence 
shall we derive those needful resources and that reserved 
strength which are sure to be wanted? I answer, from 
among the moral elements of the soul and the spiritual influ- 
ences of religion, in early and vigorous self-culture, and that 
uplifting, sanctifying spirit that comes from God through 
Christ. 

Brethren, in your worldly self-sufficiency, your sense of 
prudence and sagacity and far-seeing policy, in your respect 
for an orderly and decent life, in your confidence in your in- 
tellectual and providential resources of a worldly nature and 
accidental origin, you may imagine that the influences of 
religion are superfluous, — well to talk about, proper to be 
recommended, and very good for some persons to attend to, — 
but superfluous for you. You know what you are about! 
Your character is in your own safe keeping! Your morality 
is provided for, in your own wisdom and right impulses and 
good judgment! Those higher influences are superfluous to 
you, you say. But I tell you, No. God provides no super- 
fluous resources for his creatures. -It is not for an idle and 
unintelligible purpose that he calls on us, and all of us, to 
drink from that living fountain which he has opened ; to draw 
nigh to him, and bind ourselves to him, in firm faith and filial 
piety and earnest prayer and steadfast allegiance ; to catch 
the solemn and inspiring airs that breathe upon the soul from 
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the eternal world ; to take hold of the Saviour’s hand, and be 
lifted up to see what true righteousness is, how great and 
lofty and commanding a thing it is; to stock the conscience 
and the heart with those great motives that are of a spiritual 
origin, — it is not for a vain or unmeaning purpose, but to give 
strength, to furnish principles, to inspire high aims, to sustain 
the fainting wings of the soul, to multiply its resources, to 
prepare you for emergencies, for the freshet and the storm, 
and the invisible wear of small daily trial and temptation ; 
and when those opportunities come, of which every man has 
now and then one, to act nobly, to practise shining virtues, to 
make heroic sacrifices, and reveal the treasures of goodness 
that a soul can hold, — when these come, to make you seize 
them eagerly and use them fully. Yes, we want those influ- 
ences in all their abundance, and with their utmost power, -— 
we, the highest and the lowest, the wisest and the foolishest 
of us, —to put oil in our vessels. In the heyday of youth, or 
the pride of manhood, when we seem to want them least, then 
we want them most. Self-confidence and self-satisfaction are 
the signs of a growing weakness and a coming destitution. 

Oh, believe it, there is not one religious capability in the 
soul, there is not one truth or sentiment or precept, or subject 
of faith or ground of hope or fear expressed in the Gospel of 
Christ, but we need to take it in, and feel the whole force and 
compass of it, and all the enlargement and elevation and moral 
impulse and moral power that it can give. In these lie our 
resources and our reserved power, the oil in our vessels, that 
we must have,— and all experience and all analogy show we 
must, or the lamp of virtue and of hope go out when the 
bridegroom cometh. 





Tue beau ideal of duty is not given by what has been done or 
attained, not behind, but before us. 


BETTER is a wise enemy than a foolish friend. 
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UNITARIAN PERIODICALS AND PAPERS. 


BY REV. G. E. ELLIS, D,D. 


“Wnuat have we got for Sunday reading?” was the ques- 
tion recently asked in a Unitarian household by a member of 
it, who, having performed the routine duties of the morning 
of this, as of every day, felt an obligation and a desire to 
engage thought and interest in a religious direction, with the 
help of a printed page. The question may, to some, have an 
old-fashioned sound and meaning ; though it came from one 
who had not lived twoscore years. It indicated certainly a 
conscience and a habit of culture and observance character- 
istic rather of past than of present times and ways. One 
might well infer from it what had been the training from 
childhood, as well as something of the religious principles and 
practice of the questioner. It gave a hint of associations 
with Sunday, formed lovingly and tenderly from early years, 
through the learning and the repetition of sweet hymns and 
carefully selected Scripture passages, the putting aside, on 
that day, of toys and books of amusement and even moral 
story-books, and the direction of the thoughts and feelings 
towards subjects of a devotional character. It is by no means 
of all of those who are now in middle life or in its decline, 
nor of more than a small minority of such as were reared in 
our Unitarian households, that the oft-repeated reflection can 
be cast back upon the home habits and the parental methods 
of their early years, that Sunday was made to them a day of 
constraint and gloom and superstitious observance. Far 
otherwise has it been with many now around us, who were 
taught and trained to associate some calm and cheerful] and 
now consecrated sentiments, with what was prohibited to 
them and what was required of them on that day. 

So the question with which we began was one of those 
spontaneous utterances, those unconscious thinkings aloud, 
that spoke out a habit acquired as a duty, and retained be- 
cause accepted and approved, for reasons which had com- 
mended it to the judgment and heart. 
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The question had all the more significance from the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings amid which it was asked. It 
was asked in a library room, the walls of which were crowded 
with a choice selection of books of a prevailing serious and 
substantial character, while on the tables, and lying around 
the apartment, were most of the popular periodicals of the 
freshest issue, and all our own denominational publications of 
the month and week, the “Christian Examiner,” the “ Monthly 
Journal,” this Magazine, the “Christian Register,” and the 
“ Liberal Christian.” It must be confessed also, that the last 
two named on this list, conscientiously taken in the house- 
hold, did not, as a general rule, contain a sufficient proportion 
of the sort of reading that seemed to be desired to occupy 
more than a very few broken moments in its cursory perusal ; 
while other contents of both the sheets seemed, by their un- 
congenial, disputatious, or unedifying tone and matter, their 
items of gossip, their personal details, and their controversial 
spirit, rather to repel interest, and indeed to excite the craving 
for something different, perhaps even throwing some intensity 
of feeling into the question above repeated. 

The writer need hardly stop to disavow any intention to 
depreciate the character or spirit or general value of the two 
denominational papers just named. He is in the habit of 
“reading them, of reserving them for Sunday perusal, and he 
always finds in them something of interest. They are con- 
ducted with ability; and, having in view the taste of many 
readers, and the current and craving of the times and commu- 
nity, their contents are doubtless, in the main, conformed to 
meet the wants of their patrons. The point of the remark in 
which reference has been made to them is directed simply to 
the estimate put upon them by one who tested them as help- 
ful to edification, in the strengthening, instructing, and deep- 
ening of religious sentiments, and in ministering to devotional 
habits of thought, through calm, earnest, and chastened reli- 
gious suggestions and lessons. Take the year through, and 
the “ Register” will be found to furnish a series ot sermons, 
communications, and editorial articles of a very high charac- 
ter, and of an eminently religious and Christian tone of 
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thought and instruction. But there is also. a great deal in 
the paper that does not even indirectly add to the helps or 
resources of those of its readers who would seek in it only 
for what edifies themselves. The personalities in which both 
the papers indulge, the extravagant laudations heaped on one 
or another popular preacher, for the time being, among us, 
the over-hopeful and boastful announcement of new enter- 
prises of promise, and of the success of “new laborers in the 
field,” followed in the year with confessions of failure and 
short-coming, are matters neither of interest nor of edifica- 
tion to many readers. We do not say this as critics or as 
fault-finders, but only as recognizing a fact in the line of 
observations which we are now following out. 

The writer of these pages having himself been charged, in 
years gone by, with the oversight of more than one of our 
periodicals, and having been a kindly treated contributor to 
all of them, realizes too well the exactions and embarrass- 
ments to which their conductors are subjected, to put himself 
forward in any unappreciative attitude towards them. Indeed 
he is trying to set aside his own judgment and preferences in 
the case, and to speak for others than himself. A great deal 
that is printed under the head of “ Religious Intelligence” is 


not religious in any sense of that word. Then there has. 


come into use, among some of our more ambitious and “ad- 
vanced thinkers,” a vocabulary of technical, scholastic, meta- 
physical, and philosophical terms and modes of expression, 
which utterly fail to convey any meaning to unlearned read- 
ers. We have been very active and earnest in bringing 
into discredit the elements and grounds of old beliefs, conse- 
crated usages, and associated helps of piety. From the 
rubbish of what we have destroyed, and from the new ele- 
ments of knowledge and experiment, we have gathered the 
as yet unwrought materials of the temples, shrines, creeds, 
sacraments, and holy ways for our own and the next age. 
But the work of reconstruction lags and falters. We are 
reminded often rather of Babel-builders, than of the architects 
and workmen on Mount Zion, or the old cathedral cities of 
Europe. All these things give zest to life for scholars and 
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thinkers. Some of us grow in vigor and hopefuiness, and as- 
similate precious truth and aspiring confidence from all these 
fresh inrunnings and fermentations of theory and opinion. But 
there are those among us who are perplexed and unguided. 
The question which introduced what we have thus far writ- 
ten came up, however, only incidentally, to our minds, sug- 
gested by the purpose with which we took pen in hand for 
these pages. We had been reading the announcement of 
the newly-projected denominational— or undenominational — 
periodical in the interest of a liberal Christian faith, which is 
to be, among other and more comprehensive aims, a substitute 
for “The Chrigtian Examiner,” and the “Monthly Journal” 
of the Unitarian Association. The title under which it is 
heralded is “Old and New.” We have been told that an 
alternative title proposed was, “The Present and the Fu- 
ture ;” and, between the two, we are glad that the former was 
selected, thus recognizing the fact and substance of the Past, 
for that does furnish materials not yet thoroughly understood, 
appreciated, or exhausted. The project lies in the line of, 
and is in harmony with, so many other changes, devices, and 
experiences, characteristic of our age and community in taste 
and in enterprises. We expect to be among the earliest read- 
ers of the first number of the new periodical when it shall 
appear ; for we have and indulge a weakness in acquainting 
ourselves with matters of the sort which we have a misgiving 
that we may not altogether like. And yet we are hopeful of 
a high tone, an earnest spirit, and a noble accomplishment 
from the promised enlistment of so many able and interested 
helpers in the new periodical. Above all things, if it is to 
supersede the “ Examiner” of half a century ago, as well as 
of recent years, let it religiously keep its promise of furnish- 
ing a thoroughly wrought article, theological or scriptural, in 
each number, if only that it may not remind us of a loss, 
And so “The Christian Examiner” is to be numbered 
among the things that were. With its long array of volumes, 
including those of “The Christian Disciple,” — substantially 
itself under an earlier title, —the products of faithful Chris- 
tian scholarship, Biblical learning, and intelligent and earnest 
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philanthropy, gathered during more than half a century, it is 
to stand on the shelves of libraries as a completed work, 
Shall it be an antiquated and obsolete one also? Let it have 
one word of fond and grateful memorial here. We write after 
weighing our words when we put down the statement, as a 
judgment of our own, that the new periodical cannot and 
will not do better than require the contributor of its leading 
article, first, to write one as good as those in the earlier 
numbers of the ‘“ Examiner ;” and, if he find that condition 
too exacting for him, then that he copy one of those articles 
to be reprinted, subjoining any comments or criticisms of his 
own, correcting any error, or adding any new@¢ruth upon the 
matter contained in it. We are going to say even more than 
this. And we write advisedly when we say, that the series of 
volumes to which we refer contains the most creditable and 
every way excellent collection of essays, scholarly papers, 
Biblical, critical and exegetical discussions, and literary com- 
positions, that has ever been made on this continent, whether 
in the works of single or associated writers. In those vol- 
umes, Channing, Dewey, Jenks, Norton, Noyes, Ware, Hall, 
Greenwood, Walker, Sparks, Palfrey, Bryant, Furness, Lam- 
son, and a host of thorough, conscientious, and candid schol- 
ars, critics, and theologians, and men of broad and delicate 
culture, have contributed longer or shorter pieces, excelling 
in profundity of thought, in fullness and accuracy of learning, 
in careful and judicious dealing with error, and the present- 
ment of new truth, as well as in the graces of style and rhet- 
oric, and in the strength of sound logic. In those articles, a 
reader of the present year, who has become versed in the 
latest publications dealing with Biblical and theological 
themes, may find substantially anticipated all the better con- 
sidered and accredited views abeut the composition, authen- 
ticity, authority, and inspiration of the Scriptures, and cognate 
topics, which have been recently advanced and regarded as 
novelties boldly avowed, by such men as Jowett, Stanley, Mil- 
man, the writers of the Essays and Reviews, and even the es- 
sential matters, the dealing with which, in his own way, has 
made Bishop Colenso so conspicuous a heretic. Nor do we lay 
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ourselves fairly open to an imputation of an over-lauding of 
the past, when we add, that, in most of the “ Examiner” arti- 
cles to which we refer, there was a moderation of tone, a spir- 
it of reverence, and a qualified, guarded, and candid method 
of treating what was impugned of old beliefs, and in asserting 
new truths against prejudice or fond weaknesses, which saved 
more than was sacrificed in the interest of religion. This is a 
judgment which cannot be as emphatically spoken of all the 
destructionists and reconstructionists of our day. 

Of late years, the “ Examiner” has failed of support by the 
denomination ; and this, we suppose, is one of the reasons, if 
not the only reason, for its absorption in the new periodical 
Probably we have not far to seek to explain the fact which 
indicates that it has served its use, and has no longer, in its 
old.form, a constituency. 

For the last ten years, the “ Examiner,” with the traditions 
from its past, has been trying to adapt itself to the exactions 
of the present. It never from its earliest, or through its best 
years, had a large subscription list, but was barely self-sup- 
porting, with a very slender pecuniary return to its conductors 
and contributors. But it had a company of contributors, and 
a constituency of faithful and intelligent readers, than which 
no periodical of our day can claim a better. Started at a 
period when a liberal Christian faith was asserting its rights 
in church and society, and vindicating its scriptural grounds 
and sanctions, it addressed itself to the cravings of a select 
company of earnest men and women to be thoroughly in- 
structed through the Bible and all possible helps to its inter- 
pretation. The prominent laymen and women of our fellow- 
ship, in those days, were better versed in the Scriptures, and 
better furnished as theologians, than are very many of the 
ministers who preach to their children and grandchildren in 
these days. They read the controversial and the polemical 
pamphlets on both sides. They used amended versions of 
the Scriptures and commentaries. They listened to calm, 
didactic sermons with profound interest. They could appre- 
ciate the most scholarly articles in the “ Examiner.” 

There is a change in the habits, culture, and interest of our 
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lay-people since those days. They have inherited their right 
to freedom, and do not always know the conditions of its pur- 
chase. All the themes of religious speculation and scriptural 
discussion and controversy are open to an even freer treat- 
ment, and are engaged in by the unscholarly and unfurnished, 
either with a reckless rashness, or with a hopeless perplexity. 
Unitarians have lost their interest in a sectarian opposition to 
the various schools of Orthodoxy, observing that its present 
disciples and champions are either rapidly enough discovering 
the decay of its foundations, or passionately enough arraying 
themselves against each other in charges of heresy. Mean- 
while, the “ Examiner,” in its selection of themes and topics 
for treatment, and in its use of the technical and metaphysi- 
cal terms which do not translate themselves to common read- 
ers, while it has hardly maintained its old rank in scholarship 
and ability, has not renewed its constituency. It will have 
honor in its remembrance. 

Perhaps it was somewhat in the same mood in which we 
have written these last pages, that we replied to the question 
which opens this article,—as it was addressed to us. Seeing 
that the freshly printed matter of periodical and newspaper, 
scattered about the tables, evidently did not engage the taste 
or craving of the questioner, we advised a recourse to the 
books that filled the shelves of the room. There was good 
Sunday reading in abundance. The old standard books of 
devotion, destined to appear and to reappear in new and at- 
tractive forms through the sure-coming Christian ages, were 
all there. “The Imitation of Christ,” “The Holy Living and 
Dying,” “The True Plan of a Living Temple,” “The Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” “The Formation of 
the Christian Character,” with volumes of “Sermons,” and 


- the “ Poems of Keble,” and the various.“ Lyres” —all had a 


place on those shelves. And if the wish for some special vol- 
ume of Scriptural or Unitarian exposition or devotional char- 
acter had proved, as was the case, to be for the occasion 
paramount, there were means abundant to gratify it. The 
younger Unitarians of our times are not aware how many 
volumes have been prepared for use by their parents, and 
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with what satisfaction they might turn them to their own 
account. The poor and unattractive style in which such books 
were printed fifty years ago, compared with their mechanical 
execution now, consigns a great many valuable volumes to 
neglect, and deters even curious readers from opening them. 
That admirable series of “Essays and Tracts,” edited 
with such care and judgment by Mr. Sparks, contains matter 
even better adapted to be perused by a wider circle of readers 
to-day — because a better intelligence can better appreciate 
it — than it was at the time of its publication. To those of 
this generation who are ignorant of the aim and contents of 
this series of volumes, we may give a passing reference for the 
sake of information. In doing so, we are prompted by a 
grateful conviction, that any faithfully accomplished task per- 
formed for one generation and doing its work beneficently for 
them, acquires a right to outlive its own age, and gathers an 
increasing power of influence for good. It was while Mr. 
Sparks, then a minister in Baltimore, representing, with a no- 
ble and eminently effective dignity and scholarship, the cause 
of liberal Christianity in a very difficult outpost, was engaging 
the attention of many thoughtful and inquiring minds to 
more attractive and intelligent views of religion and of Chris- 
tianity, that he planned this publication, which was issued 
quarterly. His object was to secure a recognition of the truth, 
with its evidence in the hands of his readers, that in all the 
divided fellowships of Christendom there had been, and were, 
men, leading spirits in their own communions, who looked 
outside of the limitations of their supposed creeds, and, with 
force of intellect and fervor of heart, stood substantially as 
advocates of what he himself believed and taught as liberal 
Christianity. We are now asserting that fact as one of only re- 
cent verification. Mr. Sparks selected and brought before his 
readers some of the most striking and instructive illustrations 
of it from the works of the following authors: Turrettin, 
Abauzit, Archdeacon Blackburne, Bishop Hoadly, Dr. Whitby, 
Bishop Hare, Sir Isaac Newton, Charles Butler, Robert Rob- 
inson, Thomas Cogan, William Penn, Dr. Sykes, Dr. Benson, 
Thomas Emlyn, Mrs. Barbauld, “the ever-memorable Hales,” 
James Foster, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, John Locke, Robert 
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Clayton, Dr. Watts, and Le Clerc. The Unitarian Associa- 
tion might wisely reprint that work for popular circulation. 

We might say the same of that modest, but excellent series 
of little volumes, edited by Mr. Sparks and Mr. Greenwood, 
called “The Unitarian Miscellany and Advocate.” These 
works, with similar ones following them, were published at a 
time, and prepared to meet a want, that combined a need for 
positive, scriptural, theological, and devotional helps for indi- 
viduals and for a community. There have been many more 
pretentious and ambitious volumes published since, together 
with here-and there one of more brilliancy, genius, and adapta- 
tion to an existing want. But there is a tone and temper, a 
simplicity and an earnestness, in those earlier works which 
should perpetuate them. 

Yet, in this retrospective reference to our old denomina- 
tional publications, made in connection with a hopeful waiting 
for new enterprises, it would be idle in us to imply that we 
have better gatherings in the past than we are likely to make 
for the present and the future. We would not suggest the 
absurd fancy that the readers of this generation can be fed or 
satisfied with a reproduction or perusal of our accumulated 
volumes, controversial, expository, doctrinal, or didactic. The 
fact of the admirable adaptation of the works to which we 
have referred to the special wants of the age which pro- 
duced them, would, of itself, in this moving world, and in 
these restless scenes of thought and life, in a measure anti- 
quate them. In all the departments of literature, as in all the 
ranges of art, science, and esthetic culture, there must be a 
continual flow of fresh streams; a trial, a welcoming, or a re- 
jection of the new materials of knowledge or interest ; an 
assimilation of the food of each year’s’ growth; a re-adjust- 
ment of theory, creed and usage to every enriching and im- 
proving contribution or experiment that can win attention. 
Those of us who are not gifted with an artistic musical taste, 
and who read the encomiums passed upon the great compos- 
ers and their works, may at times entertain a silly wonder, 
that, with such marvelous possessions, furnishing the stock of 
the world in that art, any second or third-rate tyro in it 
should receive toleration, much more patronage, in spoiling 
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nice paper with his scores. Many of us, with the works of the 
master poets on our shelves, are inclined to believe, if not to 
say, that if there is not enough of that form of literature in 
our language, it is, at any rate, of better quality, more origi- 
nal, more alive with genius and the fresh forces of nature, 
thought, and fancy, than any we are like to have added to the 
stock. We venture to affirm that the great majority of cultivat- 
ed and reading men and women of our age do not read twenty 
pages of the new poetry, not even that of Tennyson or Brown- 
ing, ina year. Yet each of our magazines, and many of our 
newspapers, have in their pay and service a poet or poetess. 
How often is it affirmed that those who stay away from public 
worship on Sunday can choose from their shelves a better 
sermon than they would hear from the sacred desk. Yet, not- 
withstanding the large measure of truth in this statement, 
there are hundreds of ministers, not only in large cities, but 
in retired rural churches, who on several Sundays of the year 
preach new sermons, really new, toned and directed. and 
pointed by some fresh truth in burden, illustration, or moral. 
Let a single year pass under the trial of an experiment in 
which all preachers, by agreement, should read to their con- 
gregations old sermons from their shelves, and it would be 
found that each one of them, and the major part of each con- 
gregation, had dropped out a thread from the working-loom of 

‘life which had fatally impaired the whole fabric that is in the 
fashioning. It is by no means only, or even chiefly, in the de- 
partments of speculative and practical science that thinkers 
and teachers need to keep abreast of their age, in adjusting 
theory and practice to each new contribution of experiment 
or truth. The first barrel of flour from the new wheat is wel- 
comed by parents and children in the household. 

That work of high genius, sound and extensive scholarship, 
and profoundly religious and spiritual tone, which has just 
been given to us by Dr. Hedge, under the title of “The 
Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition,” could not have been 
wrought and written in any year of our Christian era previous 
to the year in which it appears. It is the product, not only 
of his strong, well-furnished brain, but of the digested contri- 
butions to thought, science, theory, and speculative truth, 
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made by the leading minds of this and all preceding ages. 
The exquisitely lucid style of that book; its fine selection 
of strong, clear, short words; its chastened rhetoric; its 
grave and dignified strain of statement and suggestion ; its 
acute selection of points which have an important bearing on 
the pregnant contents of his themes, — altogether mark that 
volume as one of a conspicuous and original excellence. But 
when a careful perusal of it is accompanied with a study of 
the thoughts and materials which enter into its contents, — 
recognizing, in its concise and judicial summaries, inferences, 
and decisions, the fruits of the writer’s faithful examination of 
the most recent theories and researches of Darwin, Bunsen, 
and others, — we feel as if he had given us, within its modest 
compass, the substance of a library. Nor should we fail to 
mention and express our gratitude for that reverential grasp 
which the author fixes upon sanctities standing firmly out- 
lined amid shadows and mysteries, leading us to close his 
book with a re-assurance for all aspiring faith and trust. 

So, amid the bolder and less chastened utterances of the so- 
called “ destructionists” of our age and community, let us have 
a fair proportion of conservative, reverential, and thoroughly fur- 
nished men and women who will base their new wisdom upon 
the devout belief that God had his being and his sway in all the 
Past, and that our new crops grow because there was life in the 
old seed. Let them write and preach intelligibly to all, — 


“ For the love of simple men, 
Who strange English do not ken.” 


Then let us welcome “ The Old and the New,” in all matters 
in which either is better or even only good. 

One word more: The question with which this article 
began found satisfaction for the time for the wish which it 
expressed, in the perusal of what happened to be a particu- 
larly well-filled number of this RELIGiIous MacazineE. It is 
in grateful return that these pages have been written. Con- 
gratulating its publisher and editors that it has not been and 
is not to be digested into the aliment of a new-born successor, 
the hope may be expressed that it will continue to furnish 
Sunday reading for our households. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


BY REV. A. P. PEABODY, D. D. 


WE propose to discuss some of the practical questions rife 
at the present day with reference to this ordinance; and we 
can best reach them by a cursory glance at its history. 
Nothing could have been more informal than its institution. 
It’ may have been unpremeditated, so naturally did it grow 
from the surrounding thoughts and communings of the hour. 
It is this very fact that has made it permanent in the Church. 
Artificially planned, elaborately developed institutions are 
unnatural, and therefore ungenial. For this reason, they last 
no longer than they are imposed by outward pressure: the 
yoke which was not easy at first never becomes easy. But 
an institution or observance, that springs spontaneously into 
being, by its very birth vindicates its right to be, shows its 
adaptation to some one or more phases of human feeling or 
experience, and, through that adaptation, obtains a permanent 
hold on man’s reverence and sympathy. The eucharistic 
feast was instituted at the close of the paschal supper, the 
bread and wine (or rather unfermented juice of the grape* ) 





*It will be observed, that, in their narratives of the last supper, the 
evangelists do not, in a single instance, mention w7ze, but always “the 
fruit of the vine,” though they elsewhere call wine by its usual name. 
The writer of this paper has satisfied himself, by careful research, that, 
at our Saviour’s time, the Jews, at least the high ritualists among them, 
extended the prohibition of leaven at the Passover season to the principle 
of fermentation in every form; and that it was customary, at the Passover 
festival, for the masfer of the household to press the contents of “the 
cup” from clusters of grapes preservéd for this special purpose. [In 
Houndsditch, and other Jewish quarters in London, may be seen in the win- 
dow of every beer shop, sometimes in several languages, a sign inscribed 
“Rum and shrub during Passover,” wine and beer being proscribed at 
that season.] We lay no stress on this circumstance as proscribing 
the use of unfermented wine in the eucharist; for there can be no doubt, 
that under the auspices of the apostles, who knew their Master’s mind, 
wine was used. But we would remind those who, like ourselves, haye no 
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which had been partially consumed at the suppper furnishing 
the materials for the proposed commemoration. In imita- 
tion of this precedent, the Lord’s Supper was at first ob- 
served, not in connection with a formal religious service, or 
with the preaching of the Word; but such disciples as were 
intimate with one another, and could conveniently come 
together, met at the house of one of their number, on the 
Lord’s day, and, in some instances, every day; took their 
evening meal together ; and, at its close, with thanksgiving 
and prayer, renewed, with such of the viands as remained on 
the table, the commemorative service prescribed by their 
Lord. These love-feasts— agape, as they were called —after 
a time lost their simplicity and solemnity, and became rather 
convivial than religious occasions, especially in voluptuous 
Corinth. The rich members of the Church converted them 
into sumptuous and showy entertainments. The poor often 
felt themselves slighted, and no doubt with good reason. 
Still worse, in Christian communities a part of whose mem- 
bers had been recently reclaimed from idolatry, there some- 
times occurred instances of intemperate indulgence. In the 
freshness of new-born zeal, in the entireness of the self- 
surrender of the first Christians to the service of their Re- 
deemer, there was nothing incongruous in the union of a rite 
so sacred with a social supper, —a union suggested ‘in part 
by the example of the paschal supper, in part by the supply 
of the materials for the observance which remained ready 
for use. 

The eucharist was however, from the first, regarded as a 
sacred rite; and, as the abuses to which we have referred 
crept into the love-feast, the Lord’s Supper was transferred 
from the evening meal to the public meeting for worship and 
preaching in the morning. «This change took place early in 
the second century; and with it occurred, incidentally, the 





objection to the eucharistic use of wine, that such of our fellow Chris- 
tians as, on conscientious grounds, employ in the sacred rite unfermented 
liquors alone are not chargeable with the arrogance of attempting to 
mprove upon their Master’s example. 
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beginning of the distinction between the church and the 
congregation, and the dismissal of the latter before the cele- 
bration. The love-feasts having been held at private houses, 
occasions for the expression of Christian sympathy, only 
those who were fully recognized as Christians attended them ; 
and only those who were present at them took part in the 
eucharistic rite which followed them. At the meeting for 
worship, however, there was a mixed assembly. Unbelievers 
were welcomed, as of course were the unbaptized catachu- 
mens, whose Christian s¢atus was not yet recognized. These 
persons would not have desired to participate in a religious 
rite which involved a profession of Christianity, with its ob- 
loquy and its perils ; and, were it otherwise, they would not 
have been regarded as capable of so “discerning the Lord’s 
body” as to make the service desirable or profitable for them. 
They were accordingly dismissed, with a benediction, before 
the eucharistic feast, which thence was called “missa” or 
“mass,” — mitssa denoting dzsmission, and being transferred 
by natural metonymy to what ensued upon the dismission. 
The celebration of the Lord’s Supper, in the Church of 
the second century, was in this wise: The members of the 
church carried to the place of the assembly, according to 
their ability, bread and wine, other viands also, as a thank- 
offering ; and the unused portion was distributed among the 
poor. From these gifts the officiating minister took the 
requisite quantity of bread and wine, and, mingling the wine 
with water,* consecrated the bread and the mingled wine by 
prayer and thanksgiving, the congregation meanwhile rever- 
ently standing. After prayer, the congregation resumed 
their seats, and the deacons handed the elements to all 
present, in substantially the method practiced in our Congre- 
gational churches. The deacons afterwards carried portions 





* The wine and water are said by some authorities to have represented 
the blood and water that flowed from the Saviour’s wounded side. Ac- 
cording to others, the water typified the influences of the Holy Spirit, — _ 
“a well of water, springing up into everlasting life.” After the Trinity 
became an established church dogma, the three elements in the eucha- 
rist were regarded as emblematical of the three persons in the Trinity. 
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of the consecrated elements to prisoners, to the sick, and to 
those who were providentially prevented from attending wor- 
ship. 

Under this administration, all baptized persons, who were 
not excluded on account of scandalous immorality, were com- 
municants. Baptism was the initiatory rite, the seal of mem- 
bership, of the visible Church; and baptism was administered 
on the simple profession —a profession which in those days 
of suffering for Christ's sake could hardly be otherwise than 
sincere — of faith in Jesus as the true Messiah, and also to 
the children of baptized persons.* At first, there seems to 
have been no uniform practice as to the communion of chil- 
dren. Those who had reached a self-determining age were 
nowhere excluded ; while, in many churches, not only little 
children, but unconscious infants, were fed with the conse- 
crated elements. Towards the middle of the third century, 
the rite of confirmation came into general use ; and, except in 
Northern Africa, where the custom of infant communion still 
continued, it was not usual for children to partake of the 
eucharist till they had been confirmed, the age of twelve 
being considered the canonical time for confirmation. 

In process of time and of corruption, baptism and confirma- 
tion became universal in the Church, and the participation in 
the eucharist equally universal; while intelligent faith, and 
its appropriate fruits in the life, were very rare. Conse- 
quently the Lord’s Supper fell into desecration; lost its 
original significance, as a simple commemoration of the Sa- 
viour’s love and death; and was observed by the superstitious 
as having a talismanic efficacy, and by others as an unmean- 
ing form. This was the condition of things at the time of the 
Protestant Reformation. Of the reformed churches, the Eng- 





* Infant baptism, of which we think that there are authentic traces in 
the apostolic age, was certainly the practice of the second century. It 
began to be delayed, first, when it came to be regarded as the washing 
away of mortal sin. It was still generally practiced, but was sometimes 
postponed by parents in consideration for their children, and then by the 
children themselves, in some instances, till they were on the very verge 
of death, and had committed their last sin. 
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lish and the Lutheran still maintained the right of all bap- 
tized persons to be communicants (confirmation being inter- 
posed, not as conferring, but as recognizing, the right), en- 
deavoring to restore the service to its primitive sacredness by 
expounding its significance; urging its solemnity; and im- 
pressing on those who came to the altar the duty of self- 
examination, of amended lives, and of the devout gratitude 
and allegiance to Christ implied in their partaking of the’ 
sacred elements. The Calvinistic wing of the Reformation, 
on the other hand, early instituted a separate church within 
each congregation, admitting to the church, and thus to the 
communion service, only those whom the minister, or more 
commonly the majority of the church, deemed sound in the 
faith and Christians in life and cl.aracter. Hence was de- 
rived the constitution of our New-England Congregational 
churches, with its apparatus of covenant, formal propounding, 
and formal admission of candidates,—a constitution which 
exists merely as a matter of expediency, not of divine or 
intrinsic right. In our opinion, there is no objection to it, if 
it only be kept free from the inquisitorial element; if no 
person of Christian faith and purpose be excluded by it; and 
if becoming a church-member be regarded not as a profession 
of superior sanctity, but merely as an open avowal of Chris- 
tian obligation. But no church organization has a right to 
narrow the terms of communion, to exclude those whom the 
great Master would welcome, to hedge in the Lord’s table 
either by extra-scriptural creeds, or by the assumption of 
heart-searching and heart-judging prerogatives. The ques- 
tion whether one shall be a communicant lies between his 
own soul and the Master whom he would commemorate; and 
no organized church has a right to interpose its forms, 
however simple and unobjectionable in themselves, between 
the disciple and the immediate duty and privilege of confess- 
ing his discipleship in the appointed way. If the church 
has property of its own, charitable trusts, or a system of 
benevolent operations, it may or may not, as may seem 
expedient, make certain forms of initiation, even a sectarian 
test, requisite for admission for these purposes, but not for 
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admission to the Lord’s table. If the majority of a church 
are attached to a form of initiation, rich in associations with 
the piety of former times, and adapted to remind them of 
their own obligations and to introduce the new communicants 
to their sympathy and affectionate regard, they may fittingly 
ask their new guests to enter their communion by this pre- 
ferred form; but they cannot, as disciples of the Saviour, 
‘refuse an equally open invitation and cordial welcome to 
those who come simply at their divine Master’s bidding. 

To revert to the primitive times, we sce at once that there 
was then no parallel to the present state of many of our 
churches, in which a repulsive atmosphere seems to encircle 
the Lord’s table, so that large numbers of the truly devout, of 
those who aspire after Christian excellence, of those who are 
in training for a religious life, of those who administer the 
instructions and charities of the church, feel themselves ex- 
cluded from its communion. In those early seasons of com- 
memoration, there sat, side by side, the patriarch and the lamb 
of the flock; the veteran disciple, and the babe in Christ; 
those who were looked up to as examples and guides, and 
those who, surrounded by temptation, and conscious of many 
infirmities, yet could seek strength by looking to Jesus, and 
by association with those who followed him. The eucharist 
was then regarded, not as the seal of perfection, but as a genial 
expression of gratitude to the Saviour, and a precious means 
of cherishing the sentiment it expressed. None remained 
away because in sincere humility they felt unworthy; but 
they came that they might be more worthy to come again. 
The bread and cup of the holy supper were not the banquet 
of victors in the battle of life, but the. nourishment of those 
just entering upon it. Vzaticum, provision for the way, was 
the name often applied to it, and expressed its true import. 

If we go farther back, to the night of its institution and its 
Founder’s spirit, we cannot fail to reach the same conclusion. 
The apostles were far from being then the Christians that 
they were afterwards. They very imperfectly apprehended 
their Master’s teachings and example: they had exceedingly 
little maturity of religious aim and purpose. At that very 
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table there had been an unseemly contest for precedency. 
Yet they were all there but Judas. Of the eleven, one denied 
Jesus, all the rest forsook him that very night. Yet they 
loved him ; they were learning of him; they desired to be- 
come what he would have them be. He, unseen, presides 
wherever his table is spread ; and, were his voice to be heard, 
it would utter a loving invitation to all who have any rever- 
ence for him, gratitude to him, or desire to learn of him. 

But did not St. Paul write in terms of unmeasured severity 
of those who should eat and drink unworthily? Yes; but he 
referred not to those of imperfect Christian development, and 
at an initial or low stage of religious progress, but to those 
who came to the eucharist as to a secular feast, as they had 
been in the habit of resorting to idolatrous festivals, and turned 
the sacred gathering around the emblems of redeeming love 
into an occasion of gluttony, drunkenness, and strife, —a 
condition of things which has no parallel now, and which 
could have occurred only in a licentious heathen capital, in 
the very beginning of the gospel dispensation, and before 
Christian ordinances had any regular establishment and fixed 
mode of adminstration. 

Nothing is more false to the spirit of the gospel than the 
prevalent notion that the communion circle should compre- 
hend only those at an advanced stage of Christian excellence. 
It ought to include all of every grade of goodness, and of every 
shade of mingled good and evil, from those of exalted purity 
down to the very least of those in whom there is a living germ 
of faith and right principle. Censoriousness now says of this 
or that man, “ He is a communicant, — one who professes to 
be a Christian: but see how much there is in his conduct and 
character that does discredit to his Christian calling.” On 
the other hand, the state of things ought to be such that 
Christians should be able to say, “ This man, indeed, has very 
great faults ; but he is manifestly a serious and deeply inter- 
ested participant in the communion service, and it can hardly 
be that he will fail to grow better under its sacred influences, 
and with the intimate relation in which it places him, not with 
his Master alone, but with many of the closer followers of that 
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Master.” We are not afraid of the ocean’s being defiled by 
the unclean things that fall into it; but we look to it as that 
which, directly, or through the rains and rivers that rise from 
it and return to it again, has an unlimited power of cleansing. 
Equally little reason have we to fear for the ocean-deep foun- 
tain opened for sin in the gospel,—that fountain for whose 
waters the Church is the heaven-appointed reservoir. The 
Church, in the restricted sense in which it has often been re- 
garded as a close corporation of saints, may indeed, and must, 
most righteously suffer continual reproach from the faults of 
its members ; for it is a perpetual sham and lie, — in profess- 
ing to be comparatively faultless, it pretends to what it can 
never realize. -But the Church in the Saviour’s intent, the 
cleansing and renovating force, the agency for saving sinners, 
and redeeming the lost, is only honored and glorified by the 
most ample opportunity of exercising its functions ; and the 
larger its number and its proportion of faulty and imperfect 
members, if those members only come into it with grateful 
feeling towards Christ, and the purpose and hope of becoming 
true and holy, the more clearly does it show itself the body 
of Christ in beautiful symmetry with the head, and the more 
richly does it manifest his spirit, and exercise his power. 

But, while we would thus broaden the circle of Christian 
communion at the holy table, we are encountered by numerous 
complaints that the rite is effete and useless, that the age has 
outgrown it, and that its observance 1s a clog rather than a help 
to piety. There is too much truth in this statement ; but, so far 
as it is true, the fault rests, not with the rite, but in part with 
the communicants, in great part with those who will not join 
them, — who perhaps have been kept_from joining them by 
a lingering remnant of the superstitious dread that used 
to be felt for the holy table. What, in fact, is the spectacle 
too often witnessed in our churches? The Lord’s Supper is 
announced, and in five minutes the late full edifice is a dreary 
waste of empty seats, with a score or two scattered here and 
there, or clustered in close vicinity to the sacred emblems. 
These few are not insincere: some of them are tenderly de- 
vout, and find the season one of profound feeling, of glad 
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communion with the Saviour, though of loneliness, in the 
thought of the many whose hearts are with them in all ex- 
cept this one service. But is it too much to say that there is 
in our churches a large class of fossilized members, who would 
be afraid not to come to the communion, yet with whom it is 
not and cannot be anything else than a conscientiously 
observed formalism? They reached, many years ago per- 
haps, what they regard as a safe spiritual station, from which 
the lower temptations of vice will not dislodge them, and 
where they mean to remain for their lives long, ticketed and 
labeled, as they suppose, for heaven. They would not, indeed, 
borrow for their altar-service the precise words of the Pharisee 
at the temple, “God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men ;” yet in their hearts they feel that the Paarisee was 
more than half right. They are doing nothing to make the 
world around them better ; and, if they ever have anything 
that seems to them a religious emotion, it is a selfish concern 
for their own redemption. In this spirit, at the table of com- 
memoration, each brings his own little gill cup, and expects 
that water from the well of salvation will flow into it for his 
own drinking, while he never thinks of proffering a draught 
to his soul-thirsty neighbor. No wonder is it that to those 
who come thus the service seems cold and dry; that by no 
process of self-excitation can they lash themselves into fervor, 
and that they create a dull, bleak atmosphere, as if a perpet- 
ual northeast wind were eddying round the communion table, 
Not a single drop trickles into their cups, though for the 
whole hour the burden of prayer and exhortation be, “ Spring 
up, O well!” 

It is such as these in part, and in part those of a more fer- 
vent spirit, who see that the service is really doing very little 
for many of its communicants, that are perpetually finding 
fault with the mode of administration. “Oh, if we could only 
kneel instead of sitting ;” “if we could go to the table, instead 
of having the sacred elements brought to us ;” “if there were 
no dismissal of the congregation before the communion ;” 
“if we celebrated it at a different time from that of the regu- 
lar public service,” “we might then have the vivid feeling 

7 
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which we cannot conjure up now.” But they are wrong. A 
different mode of administration might for two or three times 
produce some semblance, or rather caricature of life, as a 
galvanic battery will for a brief season renew muscular motion 
in acorpse. But in a little while death would resume all its 
rights. The form is of no vital concern. There is no mode 
of administration under which there has not been icy cold- 
ness, none under which hearts have not glowed and burned 
as the Saviour became more intimately known to them in 
the breaking of bread. Our Congregational method presents 
some grounds for preference ; in part, because it is so flexible, 
in part, too, because it has the prestige of venerable antiquity : 
for in the earliest Christian times they sat in receiving the 
elements, and the minister used no prescribed form, except as 
he rehearsed the Saviour’s words at the institution of the sup- 
per, in all else uttering himself as the spirit prompted at the 
time. Kneeling at the communion is in itself unobjection- 
able ; but it had its origin in a gross superstition, —it began 
when the eucharist, from a holy supper, became a sacrifice, 
and the consecrated elements, from being symbols of the 
Lord’s body and blood, came to be regarded as a host (hostzia) 
or victim, through the imagined transformation, under the 
priest’s hands, of bread and wine into actual flesh and blood. 


No change of form will be of any permanent avail. We can 


make our communion service edifying, helpful and attractive, 
only by infusing into it more of its own spirit and of the 
spirit of its Founder. Let us consider how we may do this. 
The first and all-pervading sentiment of the communion ser- 
vice should be gratitude to Christ, and that not as to the bene- 
factor of the race, but as to the best friend of each individual 
communicant, to whom the indebtedness of each is no less 
than were he the sole beneficiary. We stand in awe-stricken 
admiration by the sea-side, as the sun rises.in golden radiance 
from the ocean, or on the mountain-top, as he sinks among 
clouds glorious as if they had floated in from the very pres- 
ence-chamber of the Creator; but in the noonday light, all- 
revealing, all-penetrating, reflected upon us from unnumbered 
forms of use and beauty, we think but little of its source. So 
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it is in our noonday of Christian privilege and blessedness. 
The light which, had we lived when the Sun of Righteous- 
ness first rose, we should have traced to him alone, we now 
see reflected from home, from society, from literature and art, 
from every department of life. from numerous examples of 
excellence among the dead and the living; and we are con- 
stantly in danger of forgetting whence it comes. It behooves 
us therefore, at the holy table, to have the meditations and 
prayers concentrated on him through whom every good gift 
of God has been either bestowed, made immeasurably more 
precious, or adapted to our use. Let such be the tone of the 
service, — there will be no need of forcing up grateful senti- 
ments; thanks will flow too full for utterance, and the most 
fervent words of praise will be but the symbol and token of 
thoughts that transcend their utmost meaning. 

But this is not all. At the holy table we profess to enter 
into communion, not with abstract goodness, but with the 
personal Christ. He presents himself in peerless loveliness 
and beauty, — perfect humanity, all of the divine that can ir- 
radiate the frail fleshly tabernacle ; the model which we may 
be constantly copying, and still find more to copy ; all virtues, 
all graces, all seeming contrasts of goodness blended and har- 
monized ; the strength and glory of perfect manhood, the 
gentleness and tenderness of perfect womanhood ; the majesty 
of heaven, the little amenities and charities that adorn and 
bless the humble intercourse and sheltered walk of common, 
earthly life. What then should be communion with him, if 
not self-comparison with him, the revealing of deficiencies in 
ourselves to be supplied, of features in his spirit too faintly 
transcribed upon our own, of traits in his character that need 
to be more richly manifested in ours? Let this self-compari- 
son be made a prominent feature in the communion service, 
the virtue of those who partake in it could no longer re- 
main a mere negative goodness. There would grow up in 
them traits of Christ-likeness that would proclaim them of 
the Saviour’s lineage and kindred. Communion with him 
would then appear not a traditionary rite, but a transforming 
power. Were this witnessed in the professed disciples of 
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Christ, were there not mere abstinence from evil, but a radiat- 
ing beauty of holiness in the lives of those who met at his 
table, there would be no longer reason to mourn the vacant 
seats around the table. Those who aspire after excellence 
would come to seek their nourishment there ; those who thirst 
for what the warld cannot give would resort thither for the 
living water that ever flows from the fountain opened on Cal- 
vary. 

But there should be yet more. The Church has become 
too much a self-contained body, rejoicing in its privileges, yet 
chary of them, slow to impart them. There is no greater out- 
rage to the spirit of Christ than the seeming divorce of philan- 
thropy from the Church, — seeming, we say, not real ; for the 
philanthropy outside of the Church has all been born and 
nourished within it, and grows acrid, or bitter, or truculent, as 
soon as it turns its back upon its native home. The great 
philanthropic associations of Christendom are, spiritually 
speaking, great nuisances, — yet necessary evils, because the 
Church as such has ceased to do its own proper work, be- 
cause the Lord’s table has ceased to be the bureau of Chris- 
tian charity. If the Church better understood itself, its spirit 
and its Master, the enterprises for the redemption of men 
from sin, ignorance, and misery, instead of being thrust out 
from what is and ever will be their only birth-place, instead 
of being managed by exterior agencies, public demonstrations 
and windy platform oratory, would be taken right into the 
heart of the communion circle, counseled for and prayed for 
in presence of the emblems of the redemption-sacrifice, urged 
by motives drawn from the Saviour’s dying and undying love, 
energized by the spirit and power of his.cross, and proclaimed 
by his ministers as the crusade in which every disciple must 
bear arms so long as there are the wretched, the suffering 
and the sinning within the reach of charity. There is no 
cause appertaining to man’s well-being which ought not to be 
precious enough to a Christian’s heart to be worthy of a place 
in those holiest thoughts and most fervent prayers which clus- 
ter around the communion service; and nothing can bring 
his disciples so near to the Saviour’s heart as blending coun- 
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sels and plans of Christian work for their brethren with their 
commemoration of the love stronger than death which bowed 
his head and opened the fountain of his blood. Every Chris- 
tian ought to regard himself as a propagandist, a philanthro- 
pist, a helper in that work of serving and blessing man in 
body and soul, in which Jesus Christ wrought till heaven 
opened its everlasting gates to let the King of glory in, and 
which at the very moment of his ascension he left in charge 
with his disciples. 

Innovation in external forms is difficult, nay undesirable, 
when not spontaneous ; for when the spirit outgrows a form, 
it will of its own motion enlarge it or replace it by a better. 
But without any change of form, this philanthropic spirit 
might be restored to the communion service. The communi- 
cants might be led there to recall what they have done, to 
consider what they are doing, as trustees of the Saviour’s part- 
ing charge, to survey the specific work around and before them, 
and to hallow it and sanctify themselves first for it by the de- 
votions of that sacred hour, so that they should go forth from 
the holy presence with new zeal, patience and hopefulness for 
their several departments of service in the vineyard of the 
Lord. 

Gratitude, self-searching, brotherly love should thus be 
blended in the communion service; and with these, the ser- 
vice will be not a form, but a force, — not a season of mildly 
thankful repose in a sacred place, but an epoch, for each, of 
the warmest thanksgiving it is in his heart to offer, of the 
most faithful dealing with his own soul in the full light of 
the Saviour’s example, and of vows and plans of usefulness in 
which he will more and more closely follow his Master as he 
went about doing good. 





WHOEVER acquires knowledge, and does not practice it, resem- 
bles him who plows his land, and leaves it unsown. — Sadi. 
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WOMAN, HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC. 


BY REV. C. C. SHACKFORD. 


WE cannot understand the position of woman, at the pres- 
ent time, without looking at the past. We cannot appreciate 
what progress has been made in great social questions until 
we have compared to-day with yesterday and the day before. 
We must see under what an external arrangement certain 
ideas grew up, and to what an order of society they legiti- 
mately belong ; and whether the condition of things has or 
has not kept pace with the change in the idea. 

The early religious records of all peoples open with the 
view of woman as the fatal element in human well-being. 
She brings woe and death into the fair heritage of humanity. 
“ And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat ; 
and gave also unto her husband, and he did eat.” Such is the 
record of the book of Genesis. The Greek legend is essen- 
tially the same, that Pandora, the all-endowed,—to whom 
Venus gave beauty, the muses song, the graces charms, and 
Minerva accomplishments, —that she opened the lid of the 
fatal chest, out of which came trooping all the sorrows and 
woes of the human race, hope only being retained within. 

We cannot but wonder at these statements which stand be- 
fore the historical period of the life of humanity? They are 
purely symbolical, and as such are full.of a grand meaning. 
They were constructed at a time when all language was figu- 
rative, using natural objects to embody intellectual and _ spir- 
itual truths. We too often read them as if they were writ- 
ten by Yankees in the nineteenth century. But poetical 
symbolism was formerly the only language. And we sadly 
pervert such language by giving it a purely literal meaning. 
In after ages, when the early ideas were lost, when the supe- 
rior strength of man had reduced woman to a state of slavery, 
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when she had been subdued to be a victim of man’s love of 
dominion and his lower appetites, he was very glad to find in 
these legends the justification of his evil rule. He desired a 
sanction to his lowest propensities, and he found it in the rev- 
erence with which the early records were regarded. 

But in the symbolism, as it was originally understood, there 
was a divine signification Even the most orthodox theolo- 
gians have abandoned the notion of six literal days of twenty- 
four hours each in the creation of the world, and the convic- 
tion is gradually pervading thoughtful and reverential readers 
that the whole is a symbolic statement after the manner of 
all the earliest records. Nothing was written in a literal and 
prosaic historical style. It is a picture of man’s soul, and 
not of his body. It is a vision of spiritual, and not of natural, 
truth. The human intelligence is symbolized under the form 
of woman. Man to-day, in his pride, imagines that he is the 
very embodiment of wisdom. But the ancients, in the early 
times, when all metaphysical truths were pictured forth in 
living forms, made woman, and not man, the symbol of wis- 
dom. “The ever-feminine draweth us on.” 

What puts an end to the state of unconscious innocence, 
and a spontaneous, childlike enjoyment of the world, such as 
we may conceive should exist where there was no effort, no 
progress, and no aspiration? It is the desire of knowledge: 
it is the spirit of inquiry, restless, ever stretching forward, 
not content with what is, in a passive reception and a slug- 
gishness of mind and spirit, but scaling the very heavens, and 
diving into the lowest depths. It is through the desire of 
knowledge that man wanders out from his paradise of ease 
and passive enjoyment. And, in justifying the ways of the 
creator to his creature, he supposes that he could not have 
intended originally that man should thus struggle and suffer. 
Man is therefore represented as disobeying a command when 
he enters upon this life of knowledge. He séea/s the fire from 
heaven, says the Greek. He eats the forbidden apple, says 
the Hebrew. Woman is the cause, say both; because by 
the female form was expressed the nature of wisdom. “There 
would be no salvation for man,” says Swedenborg, “unless God 
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had created woman, the receptacle of wisdom, in whom man 
can love his own image.” He would be, alone, an incarnation 
of self-conceit. He could never attain to true wisdom. It 
was wisdom that the Greeks symbolized under the image of 
the goddess Athene, who came, ail armed, out of the brain of 
the father of gods and men. Wisdom was a female form. She 
gave the olive-branch of peace; she bestowed the prophetic 
gift; she could hurl the thunderbolts of Jove; she presided 
over the domestic employments of the house, and held the 
distaff as well as the spear. No historical period, that we are 
acquainted with, could have produced this sublime figure of 
Minerva. And, without doubt, the figure of Pandora, the 
all-gifted, was created by the same early symbolism, which 
afterwards, as man became degraded, was perverted into the 
common notion of female curiosity peering into the forbidden 
casket. It is the desire of knowledge which leads to inquiry, 
and will not rest satisfied. It is the impulse to know which 
continually urges humanity onward. This is the fire from 
heaven which redeems man from the state of animality and 
unconscious obedience to his instincts and passions. 

The ancient seers discerned aright the fundamental fact 
and conditions of human progress, the advance of man beyond 
the rude condition of childish ignorance, and the reduction of 
all the monstrous forms of nature to a submissive obedience 
to wise and orderly laws. It is man’s aspiring soul, his 
immortal longings, his divine thirst for higher knowledge, 
which make his greatness and his grief. Thus it is woman 
that tempts him, if under that form is embodied the desire of 
knowlege, and the love of wisdom. It is good; take and eat, — 
is the voice that continually goes forth to man. He is baffled 
and cast down; he sighs and groans; he finds disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. Still hope remains, and hope cheers on 
the spirit. 

This symbolism of Adam and Eve has been well stated by 
Henry James in these words: “In Adam, formed from the 
dust of the earth, and placed in Eden, we find man’s natural 
evolution distinctly symbolized; his purely instinctual and 
passional condition as winning and innocent as infancy, no 
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doubt, but also, happily, quite as evanescent ; imperturbed, 
as yet, by those fierce storms of the intellect which are soon 
to envelop and sweep it away, but also unvisited by a single 
glimpse of that divine calm of the heart in which they will 
finally rock themselves to sleep. The Lord brings him Eve, 
or spiritually quickens him. Existence dates from Adam ; but 
life, or progress towards God, begins with Eve, the mother of 
all living. It is Eve, or the vivification of our natural earth by 
the divine spirit, which disenchants us of our Adamic baby- 
hood, and shows us how full of death is that imbecile being 
we have in Adam, that we may subsequently see into what 
life this death becomes transmuted by God. For now begins 
the moral experience of man.” 

It is this early symbol which has floated down among the 
traditions of the nations. Woman is thus — when man looks 
at the perverted side and the natural evils of his condition — 
regarded as the cause of evil, because, under that type of the 
intellectual life, woman stands as the representative of this 
spiritual quickening. How can he, in that weak, abject being, 
his slave and his toy, behold the majestic original of the 
ancient symbolism? No: he sees in her that capricious and 
artful being, of whose corruption he is himself the cause, and 
which re-acts upon himself. Passion, and not intellect, rules : 
arbitrary power, and not wisdom, governs. Jealousy and un- 
easiness make havoc in his life: she gives birth to sons and 
daughters ; she perpetuates evil in the world. 

It is easy to translate present facts into the original ordi- 
nance of God. An Indian apologue relates how Brahma, 
after having created all the animals, conceived the idea of a 
creature superior to all others, and out of what was divine in 
matter made man, and established him king over all nature. 
Man, seeing that he was alone, asked of Brahma a companion. 
Brahma made woman, and gave her to him, saying, “ Here is 
what you have asked: I have created her inferior to you, for 
fear that, if she were perfectly equal, you would understand 
each other too well. To you, the rule; to her, obedience. You, 
as master, shall abuse your strength ; and she, as a slave, shall 
rely upon deceit and lies. To you, thought ; to her, ignorance. 

8 
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Her soul shall never respond to yours, unless you descend to 
her level. If you are a thinker, exnuz shall separate her from 
you ; and, if you are a philosopher, her smile, without intelli- 
gence, shall chill your inspiration ; she shall care for your 
body, but wound your soul; she shall be your wife, but not 
your friend. From you I have taken feeling ; and, from her, 
understanding. Go, then: she shall love you without compre- 
hending, and you shall comprehend her without loving.” 

Evidently the writer puts his own observations or experi- 
ences into the mouth of Brahma. If a woman had made the 
gods speak, she would have had a whully different account 
to give of the several parties in interest. Every instinct and 
power of a human being, whether of man or woman, when 
inverted, becomes a curse, instead of a blessing. The Oriental 
world, from the earliest historical times, reeks with the lust of 
man and the slavery of woman. The father first, and the 
husband afterwards, had over her the power of life and death. 
The patriarchal age shows us a leaf out of this great book of 
Asiatic life. The wife of Abraham is mocked by her bond- 
maid, as was very natural. He sends her away, with their 
child, to perish in the wilderness. “ And the water was spent 
in the bottle, and she cast the child under one of the shrubs. 
And she went and sat down a good way off; for she said, Let 
me not see the death of the child. And she lifted up her 
voice, and wept.” 

But Moses, the great lawgiver, initiated, so far as he could, 
a new era for woman. He gave laws which tended to throw 
around her the garb of purity, and to give her the sanctuary 
of home. Her refusal to be united in marriage broke the cov- 
enant which the father or guardian had made. A false accusa- 
tion against her took away from the husband the privilege of 
divorce. The mother’s evidence decided the fate of the ac- 
cused son, and the father could not disinherit the eldest son 
in favor of the child of his preferred wife. The slave, also, 
was something more than a chattel, and could be set free at 
the jubilee. The father could sell his own daughter; but 
either he who purchased her, or his son, must marry her. 

But, whatever alleviatians the code has, it is but a sad pic- 
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ture to contemplate ; and that from such a soil should come 
the women of the period of Christ seems almost a miracle. 
A gradual improvement takes place in the history of the peo- 
ple. As among other peoples, the religious instinct manifests 
itself in woman’s susceptible nature ; and she prophesies, and 
sings songs unto the Lord. Deborah judges the people; 
Huldah seeks to recall them to an observance of the law. 
To the mother is committed the education of the children. 
The captivity taught the Jews many a useful lesson. The 
women are united with the men in swearing adhesion to the 
law, and assemble to hear it read. The foreign wives are dis- 
missed, and the Jewish national record becomes marked by 
the patriotic devotion of woman. The mother of the Macca- 
bees is as illustrious as the mother of the Gracchi. 

But Christianity inaugurates .a still nobler era for woman. 
She is the mother and friend of Jesus. Her soul responds to 
his celestial voice, and she loves purely, and with her whole 
being, the lover of humanity. The most abandoned of her 
sex is redeemed, and follows him with never-swerving and 
undismayed fidelity. Woman shows that she can live for 
holiest ends, and die with a martyr’s faith. Plutarch could 
have had these Christian women alone in view, when he 
wrote, “that woman should worship only the gods of her 
husband, and close the door to all novelties in religion and all 
foreign superstitions, inasmuch as no offerings of a woman 
offered separate from her husband could be agreeable to any 
of the deities.” Not so taught the Chiistian teachers. They 
appealed to the hearts and minds of woman, and because she 
found therein what was purer and nobler than could be met 
with elsewhere, in the old religions, she clung to the church 
with all the devotion of her soul. 

Most striking are the severe and chaste characteristics of 
the early Christian woman compared with the horrible and 
licencious manners of the Roman. They endure, without cry 
or tremor, the most terrible tortures and deaths. They ex- 
hibit the virtues of chastity, constancy and courage. They 
face the flames and the wild beasts ; they see their husbands 
and children cruelly scourged and torn in pieces before their 
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eyes, and engrave deep into the heart of the world the belief 
in their heroism and worth. The very chronicles of the bar- 
barous times of the middle ages, absurd as they are, are but 
an evidence of what an impression was made upon the age. 
Some female saints heal the sick by their presence alone ; 
others foretell the future ; others draw down the angels from 
heaven ; others confound the theological doctors by their 
wisdom ; others have miracles performed to aid them in their 
deeds of charitable love. To the Christian wives of the 
barbarian kings, the chronicles assign the conversion of many 
northern tribes. The woman as represented by the noble 
stands forth indeed a queen. She has conquered the highest 
place, and becomes an object of the highest adoration. The 
holy mother, the chaste wife, the divine child, are the ideal 
forms of art and of worship. - Man saw, as it were, concen- 
trated and embodied in her, the tenderness, the charity, the 
pious faith and the serene virtue of all the generations of 
women who had redeemed life from corruption, and thrown 
over it a heavenly charm. His watchword was, “ God and his 
lady.” The shining points of those rough ages of violence 
and of crime are the reflected glories of woman’s excellence. 
Take away this inspiring feminine soul, and there is little to 
attract and cheer. 

In the oriental type of woman, jealously guarded, bought 
and sold as a slave, one among many favorites of a master, 
the feminine element is wholly wanting in the condition of 
society as a normal influence. There is but one phase of 
humanity at work, unchecked, uncontrolled, unbalanced in its 
tendencies and developments. There is no true marriage; 
and so, no manifestation of life, but in the rude sensuality and 
the proud selfishness of man. In such a condition there can 
be no progress, for man contemplates only himself. The dual 
constitution of humanity requires that there shall be two 
factors in free, harmonious and inter-acting potency, in order 
that the true equilibrium of social existence shall be main- 
tained. Feudalism admitted the right of female inheritance 
and female sovereignty. The forms of self-reliant women 
gleam out upon us in the history of every Christian nation. 
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In Italy the Countess Mathilda shows herself as constant, as 
energetic, and as faithful to her ideal of religious duty and 
lordly sovereignty, as was that indomitable and solid Gregory 
VII. Isabella of Castile could be the patron of him whom 
all others rejected as a visionary adventurer, and her hand it 
was which made Spain the foremost nation of the world. 
Elizabeth rejected the offer of marriage from the greatest 
Catholic power, to place herself at the head of that Protestant 
movement which should sway the destinies of the coming 
age. The Austrians shouted for Maria Theresa, their king ; | 
expressing thus the highest tribute to her regal efficiency. In 
France, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are swayed 
by women, prominent in the cabinet-council, in the saloon, in 
the church, and in letters. 

It only shows how far removed we are from the true esti- 
mate of woman in the sphere of life, when we wonder that 
she should play a not inferior part to man. If any period of 
history presents remarkable and prominent features, we shall 
certainly find that ¢here was the free inter-working of female 
influence. This was the regenerating power in the northern 
tribes who infused their fresh life into the crumbling and cor- 
rupted trunk of Roman civilization. The austere portrait 
which Tacitus gives of their virtue, and their respect to 
woman, might be suspected as a protest against the licen- 
tiousness of his countrymen, were it not confirmed by Julius 
Czesar, who wrote under no such influence. And “the honor 
and estimation in which their women were held by the an- 
cient Germans,” says the deep, philosophic Kinmont, “ would 
be the clearest indication to a philosopher that the nation was 
sound at the core, and, however barbarous in the popular 
sense of the term, required but the aid of favorable circum- 
stances to exhibit traits of every true and manly virtue. It 
was altogether free from that gallantry which manifests itself 
in an especial deference for ladies. This is foppery, unmean- 
ing as it is efféminate, and a proof of anything rather than 
sincere esteem or affection,—a sort of fashion, in modern 
times, arising from the affectations and absurdities of chiv- 
alry. True, manly gallantry is theymanifestation of sincere 
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respect ; and the Germans felt a veneration for their women 
as superior beings, some of whom exercised extraordinary 
influence over the nation. They bore their full share in all 
public dangers and difficulties, and often appeared in the fight 
when the victory seemed doubtful. Were they engaged in 
their appropriate tasks? you ask. I answer, yes. It is just 
as right that they should take this interest in the honor of 
their country as the other sex. Since the fashion of the 
times made war a necessary element of greatness, and no 
safety was to be procured without it, it denotes a healthy and 
‘sound state of feeling in other aspects, that both sexes were 
equally enlisted in the cause, that there was no division in the 
house or in the state, and that the serious pursuits and objects 
of the one were those of other, a far better token of sound- 
ness than the detestable and mean habits of the Asiatics, 
who, having reduced their women to slavery, incurred the 
deserved penalty of being themselves enslaved.” 

According to the Hindoo idea, marriage is held not merely 
the business, but the very salvation of woman. In herself 
she has no soul, and can never attain to a future life. She 
must look to man as the only support and stay, not only for 
body, but for soul. No wonder that the birth of a girl was 
received in mournful silence. The laws of Menu provide 
that no title shall be given to girls as to boys, only that 
“their names shall be flowing and easy to pronounce.” This 
feeling pervaded the whole social atmosphere of Greece and 
Rome. It lingers still among us; for there seems now, to 
him who looks forward to the future of the helpless and 
dependent infant, a harder and more uncertain lot for the 
daughter than the son. ; 

The sacrifice of the widow upon the funeral pile of her hus- 
band was the consistent result of this doctrine of the person- 
ality of the woman being wholly dependent upon the husband. 
Away from him she was nothing. An English officer, Col. 
Heenan, gives the following touching account of a suttee in 
India. “On the 24th of November, 1829, in the district of 
Jubbulpore, an old woman, sixty-five years of age, announced 
her intention of purninggherself with her husband, who had 
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died the night before. The English governor forbade it, and 
threatened with a severe penalty every native who should aid 
the widow in her design. Guards were placed around the 
funeral pile, and the flames consumed only the remains of 
Omed. Four days afterwards, the governor, passing that 
way, saw the poor widow at a little distance, seated oh a 
jagged rock, close by the river. For four days, she had re- 
mained exposed, with no other clothing than a coarse chemise, 
to the burning rays of the sun and the clammy dews of the 
night ; for four days she had neither eaten nor drunk ; and at 
last, to proclaim her unbroken purpose, she had covered her 
head with a red turban, and broken her bracelets. This was 
to exclude herself forever from her caste, and condemn her- 
self to civil death. When she saw the governor, she said, 
‘Four days ago, my soul was united to my husband’s around 
that sun; here only my earthly part remains, and I know you 
will soon permit it to join the ashes which are so dear to it’ 
The governor spoke to her of her children, whom she would 
leave behind, and who perhaps would be accused of murder- 
ing her. ‘I do not fear,’ she answered, ‘ that such a suspicion 
will attach to them, for, like good children, they have done 
everything to induce me to live. My duties to them are 
ended, and my only duty is to rejoin my husband.’ And then 
again looking upon the sun, she cried with enthusiasm, 
‘Already I behold my soul soaring above, under the nuptial 
dais, united to the soul of Omed Luig Opuddia.’ Never be- 
fore, in all her long life, had this woman pronounced her hus- 
band’s name; for in India, the wife cannot, without irrever- 
ence, call her husband by his name. The firmness of accent 
and emphasis convinced the governor that she was resolved 
to die. He portrayed all the honors that awaited her old age ; 
but she said, smiling, ‘I am already dead. There is nothing 
left of me but this little earth, which I desire to mingle with 
his ashes, as I could without suffering. Let a coal fire be 
kindled, and I will put my hand in the midst of it, and you 
shall see it consumed without a pang to me.’ The governor 
finally yielded. When the funeral pile was ready, she walked 
to it, leaning on the arm of her youngest son. When she 
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reached the place, she uttered only these words: ‘O my dear 
husband, why have they separated me from you for five long 
days?’ Then she strewed some flowers upon the ground, 
murmured a short prayer, mounted the funeral pile calmly, 
with a smile, lay down in the midst of the flames as one re- 
clines upon a couch, and died without a cry, without a groan.” 

There is something morally sublime in such an act as this, 
proceeding from devotion of soul, and not in obedience to a 
custom or law. As embodied in the superstitious notion of 
the people, however, it expressed the complete subjection 
and annihilation of the woman. The idea of woman, inde- 
pendent, caring for herself, consulting in her own way for 
her own happiness, free as man himself to decide upon 
her own course,— this is the very opposite of the Oriental 
system. 

Among us, the parental claim to arrange the marriage re- 
lation no longer exists. From the earliest period, the boy 
and girl share to a great extent the same amusements and 
studies. The destiny of the young man and young woman 
are here placed in their own control. This atmosphere of 
freedom is becoming more and more the glory of the time 
and place in which we live. Therefore is it the more neces- 
sary that among us there should be the purest reverence 
for the nature and destiny of woman; that we should feel 
there is no exalted type of individual womanhood which 
looks so fair in the past, — of woman as prophet and friend of 
God ; of woman as lover of humanity and devoted patriot ; of 
woman as poet and martyr to the truth; of woman as the 
helper and associate of man, as devoted to others by the near- 
est and dearest ties, —that there is none which does not be- 
long to collective woman in our country to-day. 

It is the great characterizing feature of progress, that what 
the exceptional few, in the past, have attained in single in- 
stances and in salient points, shall be the open goal to all. 
In one woman all are exalted. The air of a new morning 
breathes upon the world, and there is a glorious inheritance 
in the future upon which woman is to enter, and which is to 
come to man through woman. To humanity is the voice 
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everywhere one of encouragement and of hope. It is hers to 
make real the holy and inspiring song, — 


“ Then comes the statelier Eden back to man, 
Then reign the world’s great bridals chaste and calm ; 
hen springs the crowning race of human kind.” 


Home. — To English hearts it is not neccessary to expound elab- 
orately the infinite meanings which cluster round that blessed 
expression “home.” Home is the one place in all this world 
where hearts are sure of each other. It is the place of confidence. 
It is the place where we tear off that mask of guarded and suspi- 
cious coldness which the world forces us to wear in self-defense, 
and where we pour out the unreserved communications of full and 
confiding hearts. It is the spot where expressions of tenderness 
gush out without any sensation of awkwardness, and without any 
dread of ridicule. Let a man travel where he will, home is the 
place to which “his heart untraveled fondly turns.” He is to 
double all pleasure there. He is to divide all pain. A happy 
home is the single spot of rest which a man has upon this earth for 
the cultivation of his noblest sensibilities. And now, my brethren, 
if that be the description of home, is God’s place of rest your 
home? Walk abroad and alone by night. That awful other world 
in the stillness and the solemn deep of the eternities above, is it 
your home? Those graves that lie beneath you, holding in them 
the infinite secret, and stamping upon all earthly loveliness the 
mark of frailty and- change and fleetingness, — are those graves the 
prospect to which in bright days and dark days you can turn with- 
out dismay? God in his splendors, — dare we feel with him affec- 
tionate and familiar, so that trial comes softened by this feeling? 
It is my Father, and enjoyment can be taken with a frank feeling ; 
my Father has given it me, without grudging, to make me happy. 
All that is having a home in God. Are we at home there? — Roé- 
ertson’s Sermons. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CUBA. 


THE HAVANESE. 


What is very refreshing, after a sea voyage from the North 
to Havana, is the elegant, cool, white costumes of all classes. 
In winter, dark skies and apparel prevail in the North; and 
the contrast strikes one most agreeably in Havana. The 
Havanese, as a general thing, are more elegantly and taste- 
fully dressed than | have seen in any other part of the conti- 
nent. Gold is plentiful, and they think more of dress and 
less of domestic comfort than is consistent. Thus one sees 
an elegantly dressed party going out for their drive on the 
Paseo, in their own equipage, all in good taste, when (though 
the exterior of their mansion may look passably decent) on 
entering one is surprised at the untidy appearance of the 
whole interior, — furniture falling to pieces, everything dilap- 
idated, oft-times poultry walking in the saloon as if quite at 
home there. Yet these people would be called rich at the 
North; comfortably so, at least. This disorderly state of 
things in household affairs, I am glad to say, is undergoing a 
change, as education has become more general of late years, 
and a Cuban man looks on the education of his children as a 
first duty. 

Their constant intercourse with the United States has so 
greatly Americanized them, that in time there will be no 
people more cultivated than those of the Pearl of the Antilles. 


AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 


I was in search of health, and proceeded at once to the 
famous baths of San Diego de los Banos, which are much 
frequented in the months of February, March, and April, 
especially at Lent, by the Havana people. These baths are 
situated in the beautiful mountains of Los Cordilleros del 
Organo,” so called by Columbus from the resemblance of the 
many peaks to the tubes of an organ. 

They are among the most picturesque one can see, and 
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the travel to Los Banos one of the pleasantest one can make 
in Cuba. Since railroads have been introduced here, traveling 
has become general and safe. Banditti as in former times 
are unheard of. 

But little is known abroad of this healthy and lovely por- 
tion of the island, which to me seemed one of the spots of 
earth where paradise must have existed. I would advise every 
stranger, who may be tired of the dust and odors of Havana, 
to take the morning train, leaving at six o'clock, A. M., when, 
in a short space, he will find himself in fertile plains of rich 
verdure and fragrant atmospheres. Beautiful wild flowers 
fringe the hedges and banks all along the road, — Maravillas, 
Baladores, Pitalayas, Aguinaldos. This last, the morning- 
glory, blooms here in its native state, in size and brilliancy 
of hue exceeding all I have seen elsewhere. It is glorious in 
its luxuriance. 

TRAVELING IN CUBA. 

A Cuban morning in the country is exceedingly beautiful ; 
this, as a general thing, the year throughout. But, to enjoy 
such in all its brilliancy and freshness, we must go to the 
mountain region, where the climate is perfect all the year 
round. It is rare that it rains here in the morning or before 
twelve o'clock; thus one can count on a pleasant journey 
starting in the early morning trains. The cars are very com- 
modiously constructed, there being first, second, and third- 
class cars, which make it especially agreeable for ladies, who 
travel back and forth often in costume de bal, with no danger 
of soiling their light and elegant dress; the first-class cars 
being kept scrupulously clean,— no tobacco-juice permitted 
in these. The seats are of cane-work. Ladies are allowed to 
occupy as much room as they please, for they are rarely 
crowded. At the stations, the gay costume of the guards (red 
and yellow being the prevailing colors) appears rather ludicrous 
to a stranger: the extreme politeness and kindness of manner 
however, which prevail everywhere, are strikingly agreeable. 

After leaving the cars at Candelaria, we continued our route 
to the mountains in a volante, — this being the only vehicle in 
which one can safely travel over Cuban roads in the interior ; 
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for the volante cannot be overturned, and passes safely over 
ruts, logs, and rocks, which must destroy any other carriage. 
It certainly is the most comfortable and luxurious mode of 
travel. The speed with which one goes over all obstacles in 
the way is incredible. 

With three horses abreast, the calesero mounted on the one, 
they tear through everything at a fearful rate. The calesero 
must be clever to manage the horses at such speed over such 
roads; and until one is accustomed, and knows by experience 
there is no danger of upsetting, one feels rather nervous. 

The calesero is dressed in postillion style, with the high- 
top boots, braided jacket, but broad-brim Panama hat, and 
many of them.are great characters in their way. 

They cheer their horses on with tender epithets, accom- 
panied by a smack of the whip, ever urging them to keep up 
the same quick pace, though they may have traveled many 
leagues. There is no rest for a Cuban horse: up hill they 
run fastest. The custom of refreshing their horses at the 
fondas on the road, by bathing them with aguardiente (rum), 
proves effectual in keeping up their spirit: but for this, they 
could never keep up such a pace. 


THE BanpivrT1. 


As far as the Carnino Real (Royal road) is completed, it is 
as fine a road as is to be found in any part of the world. 
Soldiers are stationed all along this road for the general 
security. Every one must have his passport, and the annoy- 
ance of these passports, permits, and domicilias, is great to 
strangers unacquainted with the regulations. These precau- 
tions are, however, useful in detecting bad characters who 
would otherwise infest the roads; and the government is more 
vigilant than formerly, and has a summary mode of dealing 
with such when detected. Consequently there is much less 
heard of bandittii The punishment for such is novel and 
Spanish. When a criminal is detected at any place, a band 
of soldiers are sent to bring him to the city. He is mounted 
on horseback, and all proceed onward, when, at a given signal, 
before reaching the city, the victim is sent on in advance, 
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when the soldiers fire on him. During the government of 
General Dulce, there was a great deal effected in ridding the 
island of banditti. 


BritviaAnt Mountain SCENERY. 


But I must return to the delightful journey towards Los 
Banos. After passing over many leagues of rich cultivation, 
the region of cafetals (coffee plantations), abounding if groves 
of plantain, orange, and every variety of tropical fruit trees, 
the royal palm towering everywhere and forming magnificent 
avenues, of miles in length, leading to the Haciendas, we came 
to Artemisa (this portion of the island is. called “ The Garden 
of Cuba,” and well deserves the name), and soon after to the 
Savannas. The first appearance of the Cordilleras, rising 
almost perpendicularly above these plains, with a grace of 
outline peculiarly their own, is most refreshing; the zrial 
hues which surround them, for brilliancy and delicacy out- 
rivaling all that “poets have sung or painters dreamed” of 
Grecian or Italian skies. The prevailing tints of a Cuban 
sky at sunrise, as at sunset, are of the rose and violet, inter- 
mingled with the golden reflected from the great luminary. 

The exceeding luxuriance of vegetation on these mountains 
—trees of gigantic size covering them from base to summit, 
though one sees only huge rocks out of which they grow— 
is a striking feature. These rocks are pure limestone, with 
which the island abounds, rendering it so fertile. 

Most of the trees are precious woods, the mahogany, cedar 
(not the evergreen cedar, but resembling this in color and 
odor), the sabisu, a very hard, dark wood-ebony, and various 
other fine and fragrant woods. There is one tree called /a 
guiebra hacha (break axe), which, as the name implies, is hard 
as iron ; /a daguilla, of which the bark serves to make a fine 
batiste ; the copal; the guayacan, which also is as hard as 
steel. Ebony is plentiful in some parts of the island, but it 
is not appreciated nor its value known, and such trees are 
often cut down as fuel to supply the steam-engines. There is 
a species of myrtlé and laurel covering the sides of these 
mountains, filling up the interstices between the cedar trees, 
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which are of rich and lustrous foliage, so that one can con- 
ceive nothing more picturesque and beautiful than this as- 
semblage. Here are a variety of the mimosa class, also 
many kinds of splendid flowers of richest colors and fra- 
grance. I have seen nothing to compare with some of these 
gorgeous wild flowers. 


A Witp CuBan EDEN, 


We visited a gentleman’s garden, which lies at the foot of 
one of these mountains, where he has collected a number of 
these wild trees, and he is ever discovering some new and 
lovely plant which he brings down to adorn his Eden. 

He has planted a splendid avenue of the catra breva (Bam- 
boo) along the road running at the base of the mountain: this, 
with groves of the régal palm, forms the most grandly majes- 
tic vista I have seen. None of the royal gardens in Europe 
can compare with this wild Cuban Eden. I loved to ride 
through this avenue on a moonlight night, when the impres- 
sion made was of that holy, solemn character which speaks to 
the spiritual nature; and, looking up into the dark myrtle 
groves of the mountain, it seemed to me that, were immortals 
allowed to revisit earth, they must choose such a spot. In- 
deed, I could not but believe such must appear. Here came 
rushing down a limpid stream where naiads certainly sport. 


De.icious BATHING. 


The pleasure of bathing in this climate equals the pleasure 
of a ride; at least, both seemed to me doubly delightful in 
these mountain retreats. 

We had chosen a spot for our bath, enclosed with branches 
of the palm, and shaded by lovely fruit and wild trees. It 
seemed as a tale of the “Arabian Nights” to go on a summer 
evening to this bath, when the trees were all illuminated with 
little golden lamps (the brilliant cucullo, or fire-fly of Cuba). 
The music of the mountain stream, mingling with the even- 
ing chant of the nightingales, all rendered it the most en- 
chanting, beatific state one could enjoy on earth. 

No wonder the aborigines of Cuba, as described by Colum- 
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bus, were of such a gentle and beautiful nature, for all animals 
here seem to possess such an indolence, even the reptiles being 
less venomous and mostly harmless. Neither is it surprising 
that those Caribs believed their mountain groves peopled with 
the spirits of the departed, and held their places of worship 
in these solitudes. There are no noxious reptiles, nor savage 
beasts in these forests, — only some deer, and a sort of hare 
which resembles most a very large rat, and is fine eating, and 
the inoffensive maja (the large snake of the island), which is 
often eighteen to twenty feet in length. I am told the maja is 
eaten by the negroes and common whites, who pronounce it 
as excellent as pork. 
A Romantic CAveE. 

Up in the mountains are some very fine caves. One, espe- 
cially, has an arched entrance resembling the door of a large 
cathedral, while out of this cave rush the waters which form 
the river known by the Indian name of Taco-Taco. Here 
are statues of rock presenting an appearance as of different 
animals. One resembles a lion-couchant, which gives the 
cave its name, Lion’s Cave. Our friends arranged a picnic 
party to pass the day at this cave, and to collect some of the 
wondrous land shells which abound in these mountains. I 
have seen no shells so delicately beautiful as these, the colors 
being most brilliant, and more varied than those of the ocean 

We had to make the ascent on foot a great part of the 
way, it being too steep and rocky for the animals. The slaves 
carried up, on their heads, our baskets of edibles, of which 
there was every variety of good things. We passed two de- 
lightful months at this lovely spot (which, by the way, is called 
Santa Cruz) ; and the season of Lent coming on, we went to los 
Banos de San Diego, which is about three hours ride distant. 

Lent is the bathing season in Cuba, after the dissipation of 
the Carnival. All feeling themselves indisposed now betake 
themselves to the different bathing places, of which there are 
many in the island, but San Diego is the most noted ; and now 
the rush of patients with their servants and doctors is im- 
mense. The wealthy Havanese usually possess a cottage at 
some of these resorts, which is the only way to enjoy any 
comfort at these places, as the hotels are ill kept. Fleas 
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abound in all such country inns, and to a stranger unaccus- 
tomed to Cuban life these Spanish fondas are intolerable. 

It would be a benefit to the community at large were some 
clever American (who speaks Spanish) to establish a good 
hotel at San Diego. All country houses here are furnished in 
the very simplest way ; a chair, table and pine-wood cot being 
all that is used or expected in a bedroom at any country hotel. 
Such an establishmeut would be inexpensive and pay well. 
Three dollars a day is the lowest price, and for this there is 
only a very plain table. Pork ‘is the principal dish in the 
country everywhere ; chickens and rice, with plantains and 
sweet potatoes, which are always in season, are the standing 
dishes on every table. 


THE WONDERFUL VIRTUE OF THE BATHS. 


Should these baths become known to the people of the 
United States, I believe they would visit them, should health 
fail and need a change of climate; for the virtue of these 
waters exceeds belief for all nervous and cutaneous disorders. 
I have personally known many wonderful and effective cures 
produced by these waters. 

Here are baths of every temperature, from hot to cold; the 
doctor prescribing the degree and number to be used. The 
waters come directly from the mountains into the tanks for 
bathing. 

San DieGo AS A RESORT FOR TRAVELERS. 


The scenery around San Diego is most picturesque, indeed 
grand; and one coming to Cuba for health should avoid 
Havana, and take to the mountains-and pure atmosphere of 
the country as soon as possible. 

One can procure a furnished cottage to rent by seeking 
such early in the winter, before the bathing season comes in. 
Havana is at all seasons unhealthy, and full of diseases, 
except the residences at the Cerro, which, in the upper part, 
are delightful and healthful, being on high ground and on the 
way to Marianao, which is one of the healthiest and coolest 
locations in the isle, and of which I shall speak later, time not 
allowing me to do so now. Aw revoir. 
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MIRACLES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE, 


JESUS AND THE SPIRIT. 


Tuis essay is simply what it purports to be, and is not a 
treatise on Christology. 

During his stay in the wiMerness, Jesus was qualified for 
his work, by having his spirit tried to the uttermost by what 
he was to preach against. His trial was probably like the 
trial of Abraham as to his faith, and was while his soul was 
in a state wherein it was exercised independently of his bodily 
senses, and irrespectively of geographical limitations. And 
if that state should be called a state of vision, it should be re- 
membered that a vision differs from a dream much mure 
widely and profoundly than even waking does. From out of 
his inmost being Jesus withstood that concentration of all 
temptation, for which as to subtlety the word is Satan. “And 
he was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan ; 
and was with the wild beasts: and the angels ministered unto 
him.” 

On his re-appearance, after his seclusion in the desert, he 
received a message from John the Baptist. The day of the 
Lord is light only for the children of light. And by some 
persons it is never known of, while it is passing. John the 
Baptist was to be famous forever, in connection with the gos- 
pel, and yet for discernment, spiritually, of the time in which 
he was living, “he that is least in the kingdom of: heaven is 
greater than he.” John was the fore runner of Christ, and 
also he had borne “ record, saying, I saw the Spirit descend- 
ing from heaven like ‘a dove, and it abode upon him;” and 
yet “when John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another?” It was a “ day 
of visitation.” It was the time of the Spirit, and by the Spirit, 
judgment was to be formed. John as well as Jesus, was with- 
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inside of its sphere. John was in mortal danger of his life ; 
and Jesus probably felt that he was himself on the way to 
Calvary ; and so as though death were nothing, because of 
the surrounding light from heaven, “ Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Go and show John again those things which ye 
do hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them. 
And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me.” 
This answer to John was exactly like the claim which he 
had made, on his return from the wilderness. He had taught 
in various synagogues, acceptably. “And he came to Naza- 
reth, where he had been brought up: and as his custom was, 
he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood 
up for to read. And there was delivered unto him, the book 
of the prophet Esdras. And when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed 
the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue 
were fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him 
witness and wondered at the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth. And they said, Is not this Joseph’s son ?” 
Those gracious words are not to be known of now; but it 
would seem, that in some way, they were provocative, as they 
were thought about. And then miracles, like what had been 
heard of, from Capernaum, would seem to have been expected. 
And thereupon by Jesus, it was stated that a miracle was not 
a thing for everybody, nor forthcoming always at demand. 
Very instructive is the narrative of this matter by Luke. 
More and more devilish always does the spirit of the world 
become with arguing against the Spirit of God. And so it 
was, that in his own city, on a Sabbath day, and after having 
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been admired for his gracious utterance, that Jesus Was in 
danger from all who heard him, for “they led him unto the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong.” 

In the synagogue on that Sabbath day, as Jesus read and 
spoke, it was because of his having “ returned in the power 
of the Spirit into Galilee.” The power of the Spirit! what was 
that? It was the same thing, as what is implied in this text, 
“ And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost returned from Jor- 
dan, and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, being forty 
days tempted of the devil.” It was that controlling, inspiring 
power, by which, on account of his nature, it is conceivable, 
that practically, he may have been like almightiness in a robe 
of clay, and like omniscience, as far as the scanty words of a 
poor dialect could afford it utterance. Said Jesus of himself, 
“He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God: for 
God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him. The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand.” And 
as further illustrating this union of Jesus with the Father, by 
the Spirit, for the manifestation of the Father on earth, Jesus 
said, “ The Father loveth the Son, and showeth him all things 
that himself doeth: and he will show him greater works than 
these, that ye may marvel.” 

As used by Jesus, the phrase, “the Father that dwelleth in 
me,” would seem to be of the same import as “the Spirit of 
the Lord upon me.” And like this variety of phrase is what 
follows. In the Gospel of Mark, Jesus tells his disciples 
“ Whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye: 
for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost.” But accord- 
ing to Matthew, it was worded thus, “ For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” 

After his temptation, Jesus “returned in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee.” It may help to elucidate the phrase, to 
remember that Simeon was a just man and devout, and one 
of whom it is written that “the Holy Ghost was upon him,” 
and that at the presentation of Jesus, “he came by the Spirit 
into the temple.” 

To the modern mind, it is something strange, and a thing 
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to be challenged, that Jesus should have arrived in Galilee 
“in the power of the Spirit.” Whereas the phrase was easily 
and naturally intelligible, till within less than the last two 
hundred years ; and indeed it would have been so in every 
previous age also of that spiritual descent, by which we Chris- 
tians derive from Abraham. 

As to familiarity of belief, connecting heaven with earth, 
first an angel disappeared, and then a spirit became improba- 
ble, and then by degrees the Holy Ghost became less and less 
intelligible, and more and more limited as to what it might 
seem to mean. And this has been, as a murky effect of those 
various philosophies of a materialistic origin, which have ob- 
tained during: the last two hundred years. It is at this point 
that the records of revelation are liable to be obscured to 
minds thus.accidentally darkened. But the reliability of the 
Scriptures, as to meaning, is not therefore invalidated. Fora 
dictionary may be lost ; but if it should be found again, and 
answer its purpose as an interpreter, it is not therefore the 
less trustworthy. And indeed the mere records of Christian- 
ity, with their multitudinous corroborations, historical and 
psychological, are in the high court of reason, and by com- 
parison, far superior, as to credibility, to all the evidences, on 
the strength of which geology prides itself. But apart from 
this all and above it, is what is the main evidence as to Chris- 
tianity, as soon as ever a man begins really to hear the gos- 
pel; because “the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God,” and because further “ it is 
the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth.” 

For a moment, on that Sabbath day in Nazareth, while 
prejudice was asleep, and while he was. being listened to in 
the synagogue, with all eyes fastened upon him, Jesus was 
probably for everybody a man of prophecy, and for some, per- 
haps, even the Messiah. But with being offended in him, his 
hearers had him change in their sight, to what apparently was 
worthy not only of excommunication, but even of death, 
according to the law of the symagogue. 

Said Nicodemus to Jesus, “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God: for no man can do these miracles 
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that thou doest, except God be with him.” But notwithstand- 
ing these miracles, soon afterwards, this happened. Said 
Jesus, “ He that is of God heareth God’s words: ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God. Then answered 
the Jews, and said unto him, Say we not well that thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil?” On the same facts such dif- 
ferent judgments, because of such different judges! 

‘And in a similar manner, and to a great extent, Christ 
Jesus was even to his believers, what they were ready or 
qualified for calling him. And thence perhaps he may have 
been apprehended variously by persons of different schools, 
rabbinically, and otherwise, and according also as they may 
have had right of entrance into the temple, as converts, or as 
Hebrews of the Hebrews, or as priests. And indeed before 
the birth of Jesus, some of the various descriptions as to his 
office, were certainly phrases which were in use among the 
Jews, and were not improbably employed as synonyms, 
though of diverse origins scholastically. 

And so in the first age of the Church, Jesus “ was a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before all the people ;.” and also he 
was the angel of the covenant: he was the Son of man and 
the Son of God: he was the light of the world, and he was 
the Word made flesh: and he was the Saviour of the world, 
and also its Judge. He was “the Lamb slain from the foun- 
datioy of the world,” and he was the “great high priest that 
is passed into the heavens,” and also as Christ, he “through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God.” And 
further it is as to Christ Jesus, that it is written in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, “ After the similitude of Melchisedec there 
ariseth another priest, who is made not after the law of a car- 
nal commandment, but after the power of an endless life.” A 
grand statement this! But yet at the time when it was made, 
it must certainly have been much more readily intelligible by _ 
“a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” or by one brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, than by “ devout Greeks.” 

The sun is a thousand things for operation, as it rises, and 
so also was the sun of righteousness. Said Jesus as to John, 
“A prophet! yea, I say unto you, and much more than a 
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prophet. This is he, of whom it is written, Behold I send my 
messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way be- 
fore thee.” And that, by which Jesus Christ was the fulfill- 
ment of the various conceptions, which his contemporaries 
had of him, was that by which he could say of himself, “God 
giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.” 

The Spirit of God is equivalent to all miracles in one, just 
as it is the essential spirit of all the developments or creations 
which have been since the time, when what was “ without 
form and void” began to grow into the forms and powers of 
that nature, which surrounds and supports us. It is “the 
spirit of life,” from insect to man, and more divinely still it is 
“the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” through a sense of which 
any man may become “a new creature.” It is the spirit of 
the universe waiting on man, as far as what is universal and 
eternal, can possibly express itself through what is merely 
temporal and local, or as far as human nature is possibly sus- 
ceptible of it. 

But here it may be said, “What then? and how is it? 
Human nature, at its best — dust of the earth, however divine 
the soul may be, that wears it—human nature, how is it 
approachable by that Spirit? For indeed credibility is some- 
thing and indeed it is a great matter.” And so it is: and 
every seed is a presumption of there being somewhere a soil 
fitted for it; and “every word of God” implies that properly 
somewhere, there are “ears to hear.” And whatever gift in 
any age has come “down from above,” must certainly have 
reached man, through some channel of which his own nature 
was the receptiveness. A kind word can soothe a man men- 
tally: and why then should not a man full of “the spirit of 
life,” be able to attune fellow-creatures, bodily, and heal them 
with a touch? Some people have a wonderful sense as to 
character, and a singular instinct, as to the spirit of their 
times, and the significance and connections of events: and is 
it not conceivable that such persons, if quickened from above, 
would readily grow prophetic? Certain people have remark- 
able experiences as to dreaming ; and it would seem that by 
nature, they may be like those persons, who were susceptible 
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of visions in Pentecostal times. This is certain and very 
striking, psychologically. At a time of great excitement, as 
to some high matter, social or religious, a thousand persons 
will suddenly feel themselves affected towards one another 
like brethren, and as though pervaded and possessed by a 
common spirit. And by the transforming and elevating 
effects of this spirit, every man in the crowd will feel as 
though he had become a new man. And so indeed he may 
be, for the moment, because of the affinity which he experi- 
ences as to all the souls about him; and through which he 
thrills to whatever is strongest spiritually, in the living crowd 
of which he isa member. And what is this, but a manifesta- 
tion of some of those susceptibilities, on which as a prepara- 
tion, when the heavens are willing, the Spirit is poured out? 
The body of man may be clay, but it is alive with spiritual 
possibilities, because of the indwelling soul. 

But Jesus was not accessible to the Spirit, simply as the 
prophets were. He was never convulsed, nor after his return 
from the desert, with his nature explored, by his resistance of 
Satan, was he ever entranced. Nor for mood, was he depend- 
ent on external assistance of any kind, as sometimes the 
prophets were. But through him, as a serene atmosphere, 
the Father that dwelled within him, did the works which were 
wondered at, and spoke the words. 

Jesus Christ was, on this earth, the Spirit of the Highest, 
in action among men, as condescendingly, as when with that 
Spirit, chaos was first agitated, and those ways were started 
through which by development and concurrence, and by 
“word upon word” injected into nature, and with, at last, the 
breath of God for inspiration, there was produced a living 
soul in the image itself of God. 

And the Fatherswho was in Jesus, was the Spirit. But 
also that presence was the Spirit, as it never was or could 
have been, in any other person on this earth, because there 
never was another, who could have been called Son of God, 
as he was. And under the high heavens, it was because of 
the sonship of Jesus, that the Spirit in him was the Divine 
fatherhood. 
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When Jesus visited his own country, it is written because 
of unbelief about him, though he healed “a few sick folk,” 
yet that “he could there do no mighty work.” And therefore 
the Father in him, was not the almightiness of the universe 
bearing down upon men, for its own way, as mere power, but 
was a spirit more tender than that even of the prophecy by 
Isaiah, wherein it is written, ‘Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord.” 

Jesus slept, and no doubt, it was that he might wake the 
better. And sometimes his soul was joyous, and sometimes 
sorrowful. And therefore the eternal Spirit was expressive 
through him, humanly. And it is not therefore necessary to 
suppose that every word of his in the cottages of Nazareth, or 
in Decapolis, or on the Lake of Galilee, or in Jerusalém, were 
his words as the Messiah; for, between his baptism by the 
Spirit and his crucifixion, he must necessarily have uttered a 
thousand times more words than what his Messiahship could 
have been concerned with, and esrecially as the Son of man 
“came eating and drinking,” and as though in the fair fullness 
of human nature. 

The cry from the cross, “ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” argued probably in Jewish ears, not despair, 
but simply wonder, humanly, that he was not more distinctly 
conscious of the Spirit. And not improbably, by the state 
in which he was upon the cross, that cry was uttered from 
something like that same level in his nature, as that from 
which at the river Jordan, he said to John, as to his being 
baptized, “ Suffer it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to 
fulfill all righteousness.” 

Such a consideration as the foregoing is to be entertained 
by us human beings reverently and humbly, separated as we 
are from the first century of our era, bysso many days and 
nights and so many varieties of thought and speculation. 

According to John Smith, an eminent theologian of the 
seventeenth century, it was in conformity with what had been 
the practice of the old prophets, when Jesus associated with 
him the apostles, as eye-witnesses and hearers. And, no 
doubt, the gospels are records, like what were kept among the 
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Jews, in all ages, of the utterances of persons, who were be- 
lieved to have the Spirit. Of the ancient prophets, according 
to Jewish history, the utterances of some which were once in 
books, are now lost. And of the life of Jesus, of course, 
there was much of what was wonderful, which was never re- 
corded —“ many other things which Jesus did.” But as to 
the Spirit, for those who read by the Spirit, ten pages are 
almost as good as a thousand. And if not “spiritually dis- 
cerned,” the world itself full of books as to Christ, would not 
mean more than what the pages of the four gospels do. 

Said Jesus to the apostles, “ Ye also shall bear witness, be- 
cause ye have been with me from the beginning.” And as 
what they might rely upon for assistance, after his death, Je- 
sus told them of “the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatso- 
ever I have said unto you.” The prophets spoke from the 
Spirit, in the respective dialects of their various times and 
circumstances. And it was in some similar way, that Matthew 
and John are such different biographers. In writing the life 
of Jesus, Matthew evinces the faculty of the publican, and 
the man of business and facts. And perhaps by no inspira- 
tion that was possible, could some of the discourses of Jesus 
have ever been brought to his remembrance, as they were to 
the mind of John: because he could never, in hearing, have 
apprehended them, even momentarily, as John did. And of 
all the apostles, the “disciple whom Jesus loved,” was evi- 
dently the one, in whose mind, with the quickening of the 
Holy Ghost, the words and image of Jesus would most 
readily revive. 

The Gospel of John has latterly been regarded by some 
critics as less certainly authentic than its three companions, 
It is manifestly more spiritual than they are; and it was 
therefore, no doubt, less popular than they were, in the earlier 
ages of the Church; and therefore, also, it was not quoted by 
writers, as the other gospels were. That the Gospel of John 
differs in tone, from the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
and also in amplitude of remembrance is actually evidence as 
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to its authenticity, when it is remembered who John the evan- 
gelist was, and that because of what he had been to Christ 
Jesus, he was probably beyond all the other apostles, receptive 
of the Spirit, which as Jesus said to them was to “ bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you.” 

But there are persons who demur to this, and who say “The 
Spirit! That is a possibility. But how possibly could any 
man ever have been affected by it, and how did it operate 
upon him?” But now how is the spirit immortal of a man 
connected with his mortal body: or how even does the will of 
a lion strike with his paw? Indeed the universe may resound 
ever so loudly with that stream, which is the spirit of life, and 
there will be some, at times, who will say, “I do not hear, 
because I do not know how I ought to.” And there is many 
a philosopher, at the present day, who does not consider that 
perhaps he may be partially insensate as to spirit, by wrong 
education ; and who is like some blind man under the Falls 
of Niagara, who should say, “It might be by the sound. 
And intelligent men, for a long while have fancied it so. But 
as I do not myself see that it is so, I will not believe in the 
roar, as being an effect of these incredible falls. And what 
for the multitude is the apparent sense, must be explicable, 
philosophically, in some other way.” But there are people, 
who are in a still worse condition, mentally, than that blind 
man under the falls. For they hold seriously that they 
ought not really to believe in anything at all, because they 
have never been admitted behind their own eyes, where they 
could watch that mechanism of nature with its spiritual con- 
nections, through which external objects become thoughts in 
the mind. A man who is not to be contented in any other 
way, than by being not only himself, but also a witness with 
his own eyes, apart from himself, is necessarily in some way 
beside himself. But enough as to this skepticism of the day ! 
For it is twenty-five hundred years out of date as a novelty ; 
as is evident by these words in the prophecies of Isaiah, 
“Woe unto him that saith unto his father, What begettest 
thou? or to the woman, What hast thou brought forth?” 
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And like the absurdity denounced through the prophet 
Isaiah, is the folly, which demurs to the Spirit of God, simply 
as not being concurrent with such laws of nature, as have 
been ascertained, at the present day, and as not apparently 
_ being willing to be classed and manipulated, like the laws of 
chemistry. 

The Old Testament and the New, and the Apocrypha also, 
in its degree, together with ecclesiastical memoirs of all ages, 
and along with them many a passage also in pagan literature 
— these’ are the history of man, as the subject of the Spirit of 
God, the Holy Ghost. And Christians differ from one another 
doctrinally, not altogether because of more or less learning, 
or because of more or less intellect, but because also as to 
the Spirit, some persons are more susceptible than others are, 
and some less. And this may be, just simply as one man 
differs from another man, as to poetic sensitiveness. Nor in 
this statement, is there anything of presumptuousness implied. 
For, the action of the Spirit, is but one among many influ- 
ences, by which character is formed, as is evident from the 
fact, that Judas was one of the twelve. The Scriptures are 
like a labyrinth, which may be forced and broken through by 
self-will ; but the clew to them, and that by which alone there 
is any intelligence as to the ways involved, is the Spirit, as a 
subject of belief. And indeed the Spirit of God may well be 
credited as what made the rod of Aaron to bud and blossom, 
and as being also what, at its will, might make a child of God 
display himself: like an archangel, and hold all. surrounding 
nature like a servant. 

The Spirit is everything as to power and adaptation and 
knowledge. By it coral insects build their cells, and through 
it new worlds are being evolved. And the “ Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus,” is that same Spirit, which seraphs glory in, and 
which also so clothes “the grass of the field.” And so now 
what is there in the Gospels, for which the Spirit cannot be 
credited, as it was embodied in the person of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and spake in his words, and acted in his deeds? “Oh 
but,” it is said, “no evidence as to the Spirit can be strong 
enough to upset belief as to the invariableness of nature.” 
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And this is said in easy forgetfulness of the fact, that there 
must have been ten or twenty different systems of nature, 
known to men, as they have fancied. But such indeed is the 
unspiritual state of the Christian Church, in some places, that 


Doctors of Divinity might be taught things of primary im- | 


portance by the paganism of Greece and even of Madagascar. 

As to the miracles of Jesus, the age in which they occurred, 
is an important witness for their credibility, though it is sel- 
dom remembered. Jesus appeared in th2 world, announced 
and also welcomed by prophetic voices ; and his appearance 
was “when the fullness of the time was come.” His era was 
“the day of the Lord.” And while it was passing, spiritual 
agencies were unusually active in Palestine, at least ; and even 
the common air seemed to be a vague inspiration, as it was 
breathed. 

The age of Jesus Christ was what Micah had prophesied 
for his people, and those in authority over them, “ The day of 
thy watchmen and thy visitation cometh ; now shall be their 
perplexity.” It was the time, which had been foretold by 
Malachi, four hundred years before, and which the people of 
Israel thought they would know by the token, which he gave. 
“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming 
of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” How that token 
as to Elijah, was given has already been stated. But of the 
manner, in which it was regarded by the Jewish mind, this is 
evidence that the disciples said to Jesus, “ Some say that thou 
art John the Baptist ; some, Elias; and others Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets.” And this incident is also of the same 
nature, that during the crucifixion, when Jesus uttered a cry, 
which was not properly heard by some persons, they said, 
“This man calleth for Elias.” And all the while it had been 
as Jesus had said himself, as to John the Baptist, and after 
his execution, “Elias is come already, and they knew him not, 
but have done unto him whatever they listed. Likewise 
shall also the Son of man suffer of them.” Oh, words so 
simple and so wonderful, and out through which spoke the 
Spirit of the Most High, and as to which, by comparison, the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel themselves are but those of 
minor prophets ! 
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Elias not recognized at his spiritual coming — Jesus on his 
way to be crucified — and Jerusalem with that fate becoming 
certain for it, which Jesus Christ had predicted —and all the 
while the Scribes and Pharisees triumphant-~~this all was 
because of the Spirit of God ; which when it is active, attracts 
some and repudiates others, inspires a Messiah and his 
witnesses, and also makes still more distinct the temper and 
ways of them, that would kill the prophets, and stone them 
that are divinely sent. 

That special spirit-power, under which the Jews had been, 
living, ever since the call of Abraham, was drawing, in the 
first century of our era, all the tendencies among them, open 
and latent towards one point. And that point was Jesus of 
Nazareth, as connected with the Spirit. The question was 
asked, in one way and another, of Jesus, “ Art thou he that 
should come?” And answer was made not only by Jesus 
personally, but also by the Spirit to which he appealed, and 
even also by “the signs of the times.” Said Simeon, pro- 
phetically, at the presentation of Jesus in the temple, “ Be- 
hold, this child is set for the fali and rising again of many in 
Israel ; and for a sign, which shall be spoken against.” And 
Jesus as the Christ, was the trial of his people; and his day 
was that of their visitation. Faithfulness to the Spirit, in the 
past, would have recognized him at once, as the Christ. But 
the penal blindness of the people was such, that at the sight 
of Jerusalem, Jesus could but weep and say, “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes! For the days shall come upon thee that thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and 
keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee, and they shall not leave 
in thee one stone upon another; because thou knowest not 
the time of thy visitation.” 

It was a “day of the Lord,” and an age of prophecy. Dur- 
ing the ministry of Christ, Vespasian was but an obscure 
youth in Italy ; but also he was fitting himself unconsciously, 
for an instrument in the hand of the Lord — he under whom 
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as the emperor of Rome, Jerusalem was to be captured, and 


the temple destroyed. The eagles of the legions were scat-: 


tered over the vast empires of Rome: but in Jerusalem, there 
was a spirit working like destiny, which inevitably would draw 
the armies of Rome round the city, like eagles about a 
carcass. 

Peter, James and John in vision, saw Moses and Elias talk- 
ing with Jesus, as they believed. And as a simple matter of 
history, it is certain, that at that time, all those ancient warn- 
ings in the law, as to disobedience in regard to the Spirit, were 
immediately about to be made good, by the dispersion of 
the Israelites among all nations; and in a manner, as to 


the thoroughness of which, the last eighteen hundred years | 


are solemn witnesses. Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! there was 
coming on thee, as Christ said to thee at the time, and as to 
thy people, “all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias son 
of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the 
altar.” And the next words after these are of prophecy, and 
are very wonderful. They are the Spirit, in judgment, on its 
subjects. “Verily I say unto you, all these things shall come 
upon this generation.” And those things, as prophecies of 
trouble, are to be found recorded in the gospel of Matthew ; 
and as the actualities of history, they are to be read of in the 
wars of the Jews, by Josephus. 

In a full view of history, it is hardly possible to think other- 
wise, than that nations are subject to waves of rise and fall, 
spiritually ; and that therefore Jewish history as to the Spirit, 
is probably true. But the age of Jesus was the outcome of 
nearly two thousand years of administration by the Spirit, 
among the Jews, and in a way more special than any other 
people ever experienced, 

Those’ years, which were the last of the Jewish people in 
Palestine, and which also were the first of our Christian era 
—they were truly, as Malachi had foretold, “the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord ;” and yet also, at the very begin- 
ning, they were what Zacharias could sing of, on the prompt- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, saying “Blessed be the Lord God of 
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Israel ; for he hath visited and redeemed his people, and hath 
raised up a horn of salvation for us, in the house of his ser- 
vant David ; as he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began.” That wonderful 
season! As the like of it, there is nothing else to be con- 
ceived of, than the movement of the Spirit of God, for a new 
world, and the quickening of the elements, once, out of what 
was without form and void. 

It was a period, in which “ unclean spirits ” were unusually 
numerous ; and during which it felt almost as though “the 
. rulers of the darkness of this world” might even loom upon 
the view. It was an era in which often “the word of God” 
gleamed like “the sword of the Spirit.” It was a time singu- 
larly charged with spirit. And when the marvelousness itself 
of that age is considered, miracles, as “signs of the times,” 
would seem to have been almost as natural as fire-flies are to 
the umbrageousness of a tropical climate. 

It is not in the scope of this essay, to argue the credibility 
of the miracles recorded in the gospels, one by one, nor yet 
to join in the controversy as to the reasonableness of the mira- 
cle concerned with the withering of the fig-tree. Everything, 
which is to be learned about these miracles, circumstantially 
and historically, is easily accessible. The miracles of Christ, 
however, were not universally believed, in his own day; nor 
were his miraculous words always understood. Said Jesus 
even as to great multitudes, “In them is fulfilled the prophecy. 
of Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall hear, and shall 
not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not per- 
ceive.” The miracles of Jesus, not believed in his own time, 
as certainly they were not by the Sanhedrim! How then 
can it be expected, that they should be credible to-day? Sim- 
ply, because it is possible, that even to-day, there may be a 
better judgment as to those miracles, than even what the 
members of the Great Council could have formed. For, at 
this day, we are living long after the events, and can see and 
estimate, and allow for the prejudices, by which the Pharisees 
and Sadducees were blinded. It may be said, that to-day, 
men may be prejudiced as to retrospect. And of course, that 
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is true. But yet candor, at this present time is not liable to 
a tenth part of the offuscation, to which a member of the San- 
hedrim was subject by the mere act of entering the chamber 
of the Council. 

In favor of the Messiahship of Jesus, that Council itself is 
evidence now, by the manner in which it came to an end. 
And at the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, every soldier round 
the city, in his place, was an unconscious witness for Jesus as 
a prophet. And at the destruction of the temple, because of 
what Christ had said, every stone, as it was thrown down, 
cried out as to “the name of the Lord.” 

The miracles of Jesus were “ signs of the times.” And the 
times, as they seemed to be signified, were abundantly ful- 
filled. 

That “day of the Lord,” that great era of the spirit, how 
can it possibly be understood, without even a belief in the 
spirit? And it cannot be but that the commentary of many 
a famous divine, upon its occurrences, trying to reconcile 
them to one another and to reason as he thinks, must be 
what the angels concerned therewith, would utterly disown. 

And especially, it is only as a man stands within the light 
of the Spirit, or as he apprehends what may be called the 
science of the Spirit, that the evidence as to the resurrection 
of Jesus becomes fairly intelligible. Why did one man see, 
and another man not; and why on one or two occasions, with 
seeing, was there not instant recognition? Simply because 
it was seeing by the Spirit, and with eyes which were opened 
by it, in some persons more than in others. It was seeing 
Jesus by eyes adapted to a body which had become of that 
nature, that it could appear in a room, “‘ when the doors were 
shut, when the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews.” 

The Scriptures are not fully and fairly intelligible, when 
read according to the Analysis of the Human Mind by James 
Mill, or any other such philosophy. For they presuppose a 
pneumatology, by which man is soul as well as body ; and by 
which while he is chained to the earth, he is yet also a nurs- 
ling of the skies. 
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FROM AUERBACH’S GEVATTERSMANN. 


BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


Atwost all who enjoy the privilege of living in the cosy 
domestic circle love to pass in silence the twilight evening 
hour. Children become restless and excited at this time, but 
adults like to draw nearer together in silence; an affectionate 
word is spoken, or each retires into himself, and finds in 
meditation the refreshing draught poured out of a clear, crys- 
tal cup. 

We are reluctant, at such times, to scare away the grad- 
ually approaching darkness by a light, for there creeps over 
each a thought of the holy influence of nature, which, fre- 
quently little regarded, spreads out before us the grandest 
miracle of light and darkness ; one does not venture to in- 
trude rashly thereupon with the human will, and to call into 
existence an artificial light. And how cheering are the words 
spoken thus in the twilight! The forms can still be discerned 
in the midst of their dim surroundings, and the word that is 
uttered is listened to with twofold attention ; the eye is fixed 
in quiet repose, for the thought is not distracted by that 
which meets the glance. A word then often sounds like 
solemn music which one listens to with closed eyes, and 
which echoes long afterward in the soul. 

One evening the old Hagenmaier was sitting in the room 
with his wife, their son and his bride, at this twilight hour. 
The young couple had been married only the day before, 
and the joyous tones of the marriage bells were still ringing 
in all their hearts. No one spoke, and yet they were most 
intimately united together. The young Hagenmaier held the 
hand of his wife, who was sitting by his side. Probably the 
old man had been musing upon the past, and calling from that 
hidden shrine the bliss which now dwelt in the heart of his 
child ; for when he spoke, it was like the voice of a spirit fram 
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another world: he sat in the corner, veiled in the darkness ; 
his words could be heard, but no shape could be seen, as he 
said, — 

“Yes, children! It is easily said, ‘I love thee with my 
whole heart, and will devote to thee my whole life ;’ but when 
it comes to the point where one ought to give way to the 
other, to improve and ennoble himself and the other, then it 
is difficult, and something more is wanted than words. 

“There are hours when the one, in order to manifest his 
love to the other, could, so to speak, tear up trees by the 
root ; but to drink, without grumbling and upbraiding, a cup 
of coffee that has become cold by the other’s fault, — this is 
not so easy. A deep meaning is in that passage of Scripture, 
‘When the bridegroom came their lamps were out. For 
self-will has hardened the heart of many; and every person 
ought to be always in a state of preparation to give a welcome 
reception to the highest happiness. You see how your mother 
and I live together in inmost love, but you must not think 
that this has been attained without a struggle; I, especially, 
was somewhat unyielding, for I had early been used to an 
independent life. I will relate two experiences of our early 
married life, and you can and ought to learn therefrom. 

“ What joy I felt on that first Sunday, when I was to go to 
church with my wife! We chatted together rather too long 
in the morning, and now the word was, Make haste, so as 
not to be late. My wife locked herself into the room to dress 
herself, and I, after getting ready, waited a long time for her ; 
there was still some last thing to be done. At first I begged 
her in a friendly, jesting mood to make haste; then I used 
entreaty, prayer, exhortation and importunity. I lighted my 
pipe at least three times, but it went out again while I was 
waiting and taken up with delivering a lecture outside of the 
closed door. In such minutes of waiting one stands, as it 
were, on hot coals, and he only makes the other fidgety and 
nervous, so that nothing goes right. My blood had all got 
into my head when my wife finally appeared. But I could 
not bring out a single good word, and we left the house in 
dumb silence. We had not gone many steps, however, when 
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it occurred to her that she had forgotten something. All the 
keys must now be looked over, and all the drawers opened ; I 
remained outside, and it seemed to me an eternity before she 
started again. I had a great mind to set off alone for church, 
but I was ashamed to; and when she made her appearance 
again with bright, smiling countenance, and wanted to put 
my shirt-collar to rights, I turned angrily to her, saying, 
‘Spend seven long hours, if you will, adorning yourself!’ 
And so we went to church together, without speaking a 
word. 

“My cheeks burning with anger, and also vexed greatly 
with myself, I went into the church. My wife went to her 
seat; I did not know whether she looked round to me or not; 
I leaned against a pillar, and was as rigid as the stone itself. 
I heard nothing of what the preacher said, and I was angry 
with myself for being so distracted: then it occurred to me 
that it was owing to my quarrel with my wife ; how could I 
attend to the discourse? I would gladly have made peace 
with her, but she did not look up, and that vexed me again. 
Was she not then in the wrong? Ought she not to make an 
acknowledgment to me? Had not her delay and loitering 
driven me to desperation? Thus you see, children, how it is 
with one who cherishes his wrath, and wants to delude him- 
self. I was angry with her that she could pray so composedly, 
when she had offended me; and so I wasted the time before 
and during the church hours, and utterly spoiled what might 
have been one of the most beautiful periods of my life. 
Perhaps the misunderstanding would soon have passed away, 
if I could have grasped my wife by the hand, and spoke an 
affectionate word with her ; but we were separated in church, 
and it seemed to me that we had become so estranged that 
we should remain apart forever,” 

The wife wanted to interrupt her husband here, but he said, 
‘Let me finish ; I have yet one more story to tell, and then 
you can have it all to yourself, And you may suppose, chil- 
dren, that it was not long before we were reconciled; for your 
mother was a merry companion, and, if I wanted to be in the 
sulks, she laughed me out of them, and I had to laugh too, 
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I could not for the life of me conceive what had made me so 
out of sorts; it seemed to me, as I thought of it, a mere 
trifle, hardly worth mentioning. But when the blood is boil- 
ing in one’s veins, it is not easy for one to look at it in this 
light. 

“Now then, for the other story: it is in relation to a like 
fifteen minutes of trial. We had been invited to our cousin’s 
wedding at Lichtenau, and were to be there at a certain hour. 
Not a minute was to be lost in setting out. I had the dapple- 
grey harnessed, and cracked my whip again and again before 
the door, but no sign of your mother’s appearance! I sent 
all the women who passed by the door into the house to help 
her get ready; I knew that this was unpleasant to her, and 
did it just for that reason: why did she make me wait! And 
when she did come finally, I began to scold bad enough, as 
the saying goes, to make a hole in the sky. With lips pressed 
tightly together the mother took her seat, and as we drove 
through the village, held her handkerchief before her eyes, 
while I whipped up the dapple-grey, so that he made his four 
feet fly. But when we had gone beyond the village, the 
mother began to weep aloud, and said, ‘How can you do so, 
and disgrace yourself and me openly?’ This cut into my 
soul like a sharp knife.; I remembered the going to church: 
this time I had my wife by my side. I reined in the dapple- 
grey, put up the whip, and reined in my own temper. I must 
say that I heartily repented my outburst. But such trifles 
show whether the true light still burns in the heart. I must 
acknowledge that I learned from such hours of trial to con- 
form myself to another’s disposition and temperament. Think 
of this if you are ever tried in the same way.” 

“ Now comes the after-piece,” said the mother. You have 
forgotten to mention, that I never afterwards kept you 
waiting, but was always ready and on hand before you 
were. But now we will strike a light: we’ve had enough 
of twilight.” 

And the bright light revealed cheerful faces illuminated by 
the gleam of highest resolves. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Two or three days before Christmas eve, yes, often the 
very evening before, it is said, “ Charles, William, Lina want 
a book.” And the husband says, “You look out for that, 
dear wife.” Or, under favorable circumstances, he goes with 
her to the bookstore. Here is every variety of printed mat- 
ter, and bindings as handsome as one could wish for. 

They make known their want, and the bookseller asks, 
“How old is the child? Is it a boy ora girl?” And he 
brings out a very good selection, with pictures of course, col- 
ored or engraved ; for there is no getting along without them. 
They decide upon a particular book according to price and 
what strikes the eye, and they are rejoiced to see the child 
during the restless holidays quietly immersed in his book. 

But, What is the child reading? This, neither father nor 
mother knows. They are liberal in religion, and their child 
is reading some canting stuff; they are strong and sound, 
industrious and clear-headed, and the child is sucking in 
sickly sentimentalisms that are more unhealthy than any 
confectionary ; they are disinclined to all flighty extrava- 
gance and violent excitement, and the child is reading horri- 
ble adventures of vampires and cannibals, who do not liter- 
ally suck up his blood, but heat it unnaturally, and dry up the 
simple and purely human feelings. 

So it goes. The police warn against toys painted with poi- 
sonous colors, and the parents are very cautious that the child 
eats nothing unwholesome. But the poisonous colors of thé 
books, the fatal enjoyments of the printed page, — these they 
allow to be taken into his soul. 

The best thing then for father and mother to do, is to read 
for themselves, weeks before the holidays, the books which 
they mean to give their children ; and they will not only feel 
easy, but will have an additional joy when they see their child 
absorbed in his book: they will then know what images and 
thoughts are occupying his soul, and they can talk with him 
about them, and can become better acquainted with, and so 
can better direct his power of comprehension and his devel- 
opment of character. 
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HUMAN FRIENDLINESS. 


To be kind and friendly towards people whom one knows 
is a good thing, but it is still not pure kindness. But here is 
a man, whose name, whose future, whose position in life you 
do not know; you only know this, that he is a child of hu- 
mantiy like yourself, breathing with you the short period of 
life, and often over-driven and breathless with care and em- 
barrasment, — you extend to him a helping hand, you help 
with a kind word over an anxious hour of existence: this is 
genuine, pure humanliness; here is manifest the fact that all 
of human kind are of our family, dwelling for a time in the 
same home, which we call earth. 

Not always is it granted that one shall pay back to the 
other his kindness; but what you do for a stranger with 
whom you have no bond of union but the common humanity, 
that is pure, genuine kindness. 

Railroads estrange people from each other ; this casual and 
temporary intercourse nourishes egoism. 

It was early on a winter’s morning, it was not yet dawn, 
when a father stood at the cars holding his son by the hand, 
who was going away among strangers. The father tried to 
wrap him up warm, and spoke to him some words which were 
to warm his soul on the cold, strange way before him. Then 
said a lady, who sat veiled in the car, “ Allow me to tell you 
my name.” She was the wife of a good clergyman. She 
promised to have an eye to his son until he should reach his 
journey’s end, which was hers too, and then mentioned that 
she had been on a visit to her son who was sick in the city. 

The locomotive whistled, the train rolled away. The father 
stood alone. He went away, visited the sick son ; and whilst 
the lady was sitting by the unknown child, and speaking to 
him consoling words, the father was sitting by the bedside of 
the sick son of the clergyman, and the one here as well as 
the other there felt encouraged and helped. 

Go thou and do likewise, 


a 
— 
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GOING TO SLEEP. 


A new contributor sends ts the following very sweet and beautiful 
stanzas. There must be more where these came from. When the streams 
wash down gold-dust, we think there is a mine not far off. 


Two tireless little feet all day have trotted 
Across the parlor floors ; 

Two tiny dimpled hands have slyly plotted 
Mischief behind the doors ! 


Two magic crystal orbs, with watch unceasing, 
Their glance on all have flung ; 

Two rose-red lips, their merry chattering, teasing, 
In bird-like notes have sung. 


Now, o’er those orbs, the drowsy lids are closing, 
Bidding adieu to light ; 

And lips, while hands and feet lie still, reposing, 
Have whispered their “ good-night.” 


O blessed hour! when soft-winged sleep, descending, 
Brings a desired release 

To toil-worn mortals! all their troubles ending 
In sweet oblivious peace. 





For he who ever guides the sunlight’s setting, 
And gently veils the earth, 

That deep repose may bring that self-forgetting, 
Prelude to newer birth, 


Will ever guard the tender infant’s slumber, 
And send his angel bands, 

The midnight watch and dawning hours to number 
With star-tipped wands. 
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THE MONTH. 





Hasty MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. It seems to be a kind of 
dealing with the dead to attempt a summary of one of the 
months of a concluded and vanished year. The boundary be- 
tween December, 1869, and January, 1870, is, in itself consid- 
ered, like the boundary between any other two months; and 
yet to our eyes it is very different. The account has been 
made up; the book is sealed ; the year-glass was emptied of 
its sands, and has been turned afresh to measure the new 
time withal ; and, if anything had already come into the light 
in the month of January, it would seem to be more to the pur- 
pose to set that down. Some things one would gladly suffer 
to pass out of mind, and heartily speed them on their way 
into the silent land, and we recur to that sad Richardson-and- 
McFarland matter with which the sacred and secular news- 
papers have been so largely busied during the past month, 
not to discuss it again (that is for the properly. constituted 
and duly authorized courts), but simply to show by a quota- 
tion from a sermon by Rev. O. B. Frothingham, preached as 
long ago as Nov. 7, 1869, how far he was from meaning to 
deal lightly with the marriage relation in his course at the 
death-bed of Richardson. Ministers, being brought into the 
closest contact with the extremest human misery, are contin- 
ually liable to be led astray by their sympathies, and, being 
often called to act suddenly, fail to demand sufficient time for 
learning facts, and forming an opinion. What do we know of 
the waifs that are cast into our “front entries” with a certifi- 
cate from the City Registrar in hand? Instead of finding 
fault with any haste in this sad business, let us take warning, 
and be ourselves more circumspect and deliberate, especially 
in these days of strange and shameful laxity. It ought not 
to be very hard for married persons to get separated from one 
another so far as living apart is concerned ; but, ought to be 
very hard indeed for them to obtain a divorce, and to be placed 
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in a condition to contract a new marriage. The vice and 

cruelty which will amply justify and imperatively demand the sd 
first may leave untouched the obligation to watch for peni- 

tence, and meet a return. Only let it be an obligation upon 

both sides, just as binding upon the man as upon the woman. 

But for our extract. How absurd to charge any man, who 

can write and preach after this noble fashion, with lax views 

of the marriage tie! 

“ The first of these is the institution of marriage ; a divine 
institution grounded in the nature of things, instituted in the 
laws of human nature, sanctified by all that is purest, sweet- 
est, and best in human life, and demanded by the exigencies 
of human society. The object of this institution is to hold 
mankind together. It takes a little group of people, — the 
man, the woman, the brother, the sister, children, — and holds 
them by a bond that cannot be dissolved ; compels them, as 
it were, by their love for one another, to deny themselves for 
the sake of those they live with. The strong must help the 
weak. The weak may lean on the strong. The wise must 
teach the foolish. The simple may come for advice and coun- 
sel to the wise. The man and the woman complement each 
other. The great and the little live by mutual support. One 
common bond exercises such a control over the members of 
this outer world that whatever difference may exist in age, 
taste, culture, disposition, temperament, they are still virtu- 
ally, to all appearances and all designs, one person. This is 
the intent of marriage, to educate in humanity. There must 
be self-denial: patience is imperative. There is a great deal 
to bear and forbear, and it is made indispensable. Woe be 
unto those who would break up or weaken this institution of 
God! Woe be unto those, who, in the interest of an animal 
individualism, would disintegrate this fine communion! Woe 
be unto those who preach the gospel of instinct, passion, de- 
sire, who proclaim the philosophy of elective affinities, teach 
the sanctity of impulse, the authority of caprice, and say that 
what men have a right to, and all they need to insist on, is 
that they shall enjuy themselves, at whatever expense to 
society. They who seek to undermine this institution, or 

13 
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who disseminate views that are fatal to it, think they are 
removing a superficial disadvantage and sorrow. They are 
striving to beget a permanent disadvantage and a sorrow that 
the world will never cease deploring. They are defeating the 
great providences of God. They are upheaving the basis of 
society. They are doing away with that fine moral and per- 
sonal education which is indispensable to the training of men 
and women in courtesy and kindness, in free charity and 
brotherly love. We know very well, and admit very sadly, 
that the system does not work perfectly. What system 
does? We know very well that marriage is often an occa- 
sion for tyranny and selfishness. We know very well that 
there may be despotism in the home, with misery, fretting, 
suffering, sorrow, more to bear than can be borne, more to 
forbear than can be done. We feel all the time how infinitely 
far this divine institution is from accomplishing its perfect 
end. Do we not know that wives are wretched, that hus- 
bands are untrue, that children are neglected, are spoiled, left 
without training, in ignorance and willfulness? Do we not 
know that sorrows are engendered there which nothing ap- 
parently can heal? And yet we all know, that, if there is any 
sweetness in human life, it is due in a large measure to this 
institution of marriage. It is the parent of the best comfort, 
the sweetest luxury, the most permanent and satisfactory con- 
tent, that the world enjoys. There are homes that are heav- 
ens. There is paradise at the feet of mothers and fathers. 
There is education and training in all nobleness within the 
four domestic walls, and there is not much of this outside of 
them. There are examples of dignity and elevation and even 
saintliness there which stand at the top of all human experi- 
ence. The mother, bending over her sick child to save its life, 
giving up everything, forsaking the world, watching all night, 
anxious all day, toiling and anguishing continually that the 
spark of life may be kept in that little frame, is still the 
type of the purest disinterestedness that men have imagined. 
And the picture of a father bearing with his misbehaving son, 
watching for him, praying for him, thinking of him when he 
has gone astray, waiting for him to come back, seeing him 
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from afar, running to him, throwing his arms about his neck, 
and kissing the poor prodigal, putting the best ring on his 
finger, shoes on his feet, fresh garments on his wasted and 
haggard form, and telling men to kill the fatted calf, and feast, 
because he is returned safe and sound,— why, it is the im- 
age of the parental providence itself! Christ could think of 
nothing more divine than that. When we see parents, as 
we sometimes do, caring for some poor child to whom they 
have given birth, and to whom life has been only a weariness 
and a sorrow, trying to make it easier for him, to smooth his 
way, to furnish occupation for his hands, to give some pleas- 
ure to his heart, to open little glimpses of a better world to 
his anticipation; when we see how the heart softens and 
sweetens, how passions become chastened, and the mind be- 
comes subdued ; how meekness and patience and loveliness 
steal into the spirit, —then we say, God bless the institution 
that can so transfigure weakness and want and pain and sor- 
row, and can make our poor dependent human nature come 
so near to heaven even in the hardest experiences of earth!” 

And, vehemently and almost passionately as we dislike 
much which proceeds from our Free Religionists and their 
President, we are constrained to say, nevertheless, that some 
of the most earnest and hearty testimonies to religious and 
moral truths come to us from them. God be thanked, that 
now, as of old, some who follow not with the disciples do yet 
cast out demons! 





— CHARITY FAIRS AND THE CHRISTIAN-ASSOCIATION FAIR 
have made great inroads upon the bazaars for the sale of fancy 
goods during the season in which lovers and friends, parents 
and brothers and sisters, prepare for Christmas-giving ; that 
is, the churches have gone into the retail trade, and as they 
pay no taxes upon their shops, and no salaries to their sales- 
women, and can sell their wares at cost, they do a pretty 
good business, not perhaps without hazarding the life of the 
hen that lays the golden egg. We hope that the time is not 
very far distant when this very indirect and very extravagant 
way of raising money for religious uses will have become 
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obsolete. With all possible alleviations of “no lotteries,” and 
“no solicitation,” it is very open to objection, and would seem 
to be no great improvement upon the old endowments which 
have so often been the comfortable beds for lazy ecclesiastics. 
The fair for the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
raised quite a stir in what is called the religious world, and it 
is very plain that the time has not yet come when the Union, 
which is mainly in the hands of Unitarians, can be blended 
with the Association, which is in the hands of Trinitarians. 
It has been asserted on the one hand and on the other that 
gentlemen have been asked to give to the society which acted 
from the inspiration of religious views with which they had 
no sympathy, and which they would not knowingly have 
countenanced. Now the matter must be well understood, 
and everything will go to its own place. Nobody cares to 
belong to a society for a place in the management of which he 
is ineligible, — certainly no one who is of age, and can speak 
for himself; and yet, in the present state of opinion amongst 
Unitarians, it might be very unsatisfactory to members of the 
Christian Association to find a Unitarian amongst their offi- 
cers. Our own Unitarian Association has found difficulty in 
this direction. There is room enough for both organizations, 
and they can provoke one another to good works ; and we can 
learn by experience whether it is necessary for such works 
that there should be accord in doctrine, and, if so, to what 
extent. We are inclined to think that the methods of the two 
societies will differ very widely ; that, if there were not two 
already, there soon would be. It may be said, by the way, 
that of the two companies the “ Union” is the elder, and, if 
our memory does not deceive us, was founded by Rev. C. D. 
Bradlee, now pastor of the Church of the Redeemer in this 
city, and at that time a student of divinity. No friend of 
Liberal Christianity need be concerned as to any narrowing 
influences from Young Men’s Associations. They are essen- 
tially popular and democratic institutions ; and whenever, from 
time to time, a broad Christianity shall get utterance from a 
sectarian pulpit, the young men will be found ready to sus- 
tain the preacher. 
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—CurIstMAs Festivats. However easy it may be to 
argue down and bring discredit upon a doctrine or system, it 
is no easy matter to put an end to a cu/tus or worship. In 
face of the alleged progress of pure theism, or free religion, 
the observance of Christmas is evidently gaining ground in 
parts of the Christian world, where, through an extreme 
opposition to a ritual Christianity, it had fallen into neglect. 
Every year more and more of our churches are open on the 
day of the Nativity, churches of every name, whilst the fir- 
tree, the pine-tree and the box together beautify the sanctuary 
and bring the sweetness of nature into the house made with 
hands. The Christmas trees in the Sunday schools are 
specially attractive and satisfactory features of the season. 
Where a school is largely made up of children whose homes 
supply few of the luxuries, and not all of the comforts of life, 
the Christmas festival may be turned to the account of the 
wisest and kindest dealing with those who need help and 
naturally look for it from the household of Christ. The 
church which abounds in such ministries is sure to be abun- 
dantly blessed. Working together we grow up together. Is 
there a want of deep religious life? The Spirit ever descends 
upon the company of Christian workers. Let the Christmas 
season be a time for bringing the Christian household to- 
gether within the walls of church, chapel, or parish parlor ; 
and as the tide of love flows out, the fountain in the heart 
will still be filled again, and rise higher and higher. Starting 
afresh from the glad time when, lest the good tidings should 
not reach the lowly, the angels came from heaven to bring 
them word, we must make love the law and life of our 
churches. It is the Christian’s contribution to modern soci- 
ety, the aspect of which is so far from peaceful. Class is 
arrayed against class. The most serious questions about 
property and labor and wages and competition and accumu- 
lation are pressed to swift, practical issues. Peace seems a 
long way off when the air is filled with complaints of oppres- 
sion, with demands not for charity, but for justice, not for 
alms, but for wages, not for wages, but for co-operation, and 
for each worker the same return. It is a long way off. It 
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can be reached only through strife, at least of words ; but it 
never will be reached at all save through the love which is in 
Christ and in all true Christians. The condition of the world 
is the opportunity of a living Church. Political economy and 
social science, valuable and helpful as they are, are valuable 
and helpful only as we live in the Spirit of the great Recon- 
ciler of man to man. Something like Christian brotherhood 
’ has been attained in little secluded communities of the disci- 
ples of Jesus, green spots in the wide wilderness ; but Chris- 
tianity is content with a field no less than the world. We 
have no hope that a social millennium is to crown our age any 
more than any other age. We rather see what we want than 
how to attain what we want. We must not suppose that the 
next step is to take us into the garden of the Lord. Good, not 
good words, will overcome evil. Those who fear and those 
who rejoice in view of the signs of our religious times are on 
the one hand unduly depressed, and on the other hand unduly 
elated. These are but the first years of Christendom. And, 
as we say, the present condition of the world is the Christian’s 
opportunity. A handful of humble Christians working in our 
churches, with the inspiration and strength that come of work- 
ing together, reaching out literally and not rhetorically a help- 
ing hand to those who are ready to perish, making friends of 
those who are so easily tempted into wild antagonisms to the ex- 
isting order, will help forward the reign of love infinitely more 
than they know, whilst congresses of economists and coun- 
cils of theologians shall come and go, and leave no trace be- 
hind them in a more humane and brotherly condition of society. 


— Rev. Mr. WInKLey, than whom no minister in this city 
more truly deserves it, has at length a beautiful and admirably 
appointed chapel, well situated, and sure to be a house of 
God, and a gate of heaven, and a haven for all who are cast 
about upon the sea of life. It was dedicated Sunday, the 26th 
of December, in the evening. 


— PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MAssAcCHUSETTS ASYLUM 
FOR THE BLIND. We are ashamed to admit that our first 
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visit to this institution was made only a few days since. Had 
the work been going forward in some distant city we should 
very likely have made our way to it. We refer to the subject 
not merely for the sake of expressing the exceeding satisfac- 
tion which our visit afforded us, or the perpetual surprise 
which was awakened by the cheerfulness of all within the 
walls, or for acknowledging the vivid impression of the im- 
mense service rendered to our suffering humanity by the 
teachers of the blind, which nothing but actual inspection 
could have produced: we wish also to set down a very ear- 
nest word in aid of the efforts that are being made by the 
friends of the blind to secure a supplementary institution, 
which shall be to those who cannot see what our colleges are 
to those who can see. At present there is no public provis- 
ion for any instruction beyond that which is chiefly elemen- 
tary ; but we know, from a few examples. that the blind may 
receive, with the most gratifying results, the highest culture ; 
and, of course, such being the case, the opening of new 
avenues to these unfortunates is our duty and privilege. 
Three have passed from the institution to college, under the 
direction of Dr. Howe. As matters now are, the blind can 
win their bread, and fill a place in life only as workers in two 
or three simple mechanical callings, or as teachers of music ; 
and besides, their blindness puts them at a disadvantage even 
within these limited spheres: but these limits can be passed, 
for it would amaze those who have not reflected upon it to 
know how much can be done in education by the touch, 
“Saunderson, the blind professor of mathematics in Cam- 
bridge, England, not only knew ordinary money well, but he 
was an expert numismatist, and could detect counterfeits in a 
collection of antique coins better than ordinary persons could 
do by the sight.” In the college desired for the blind the in- 
struction would be oral, whilst the apparatus and modes of 
illustration would be addressed to the touch. Such a college 
would be very important to any students who should be for 
the time deprived of the use of sight. It has often happened 
that temporary blindness has been the occasion of a very high 
training of the intellectual faculties. Those best informed 
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tell us that there is a constant number of three thousand 
persons in our state who are unable to use their eyes. One 
thing more: the interest of twenty-five thousand dollars 
would would print a book a year, as large as the “ Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” published now through the liberality of Charles 
Dickens. Is there not some one who, by giving this amount 
to be a perpetual fund, would be glad to know that a new 
‘work will every year be put into hands trembling with eager- 
ness to trace out the meanings of its paragraphs? The com- 
fort which the blind have taken in what has already been 
done, and especially in the book to which we have just 
alluded, cannot be over-estimated ; but as yet their literature 
is very meagre, and when that is exhausted they must fall 
back upon the expensive luxury of a reader. How delightful 
to know that as long as there are blind eyes a new book will 
be brought to them, at least, once in a twelvemonth. What 
a luxurious immortality were his who could so provide for 
posterity ! 


— Execrive Arrinities, As we are making up the record 
of the month, we are sorry to find the report of another ser- 
mon, by Rev. O. B. Frothingham, that in our judgment neu- 
tralizes the good doctrine of the earlier discourse from which 
we have copied above. We can only express the hope and 
confidence that the printed sermon will not justify the report. 


—“Oxtp AnD New” comes forth fresh, vigorous, various, 
from the treasury of the well-instructed scribe. It seeks to 
be entertaining, and yet offers more than entertainment, 
hoping “to improve the social and religious life of the Amer- 
ican people,” and believing “that the time has passed when 
politics were to be discussed only by statesmen, and religion 
only by clergymen,” and holding, we doubt not, that, although 
there are different kinds of sanctity, all things are sacred. 
May the enterprise be crowned with abundant success, and 
the great public, that instinctively avoid the ponderous Quar- 
terly, reached with some reading which shall be at once pleas- 
ant and profitable ! 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW AND RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, 


With its enlarged plan, and slight change of title answering thereto, 
enlarges also its dimensions from 80 to too pages, giving for the 
year about 400 pages more than the “Christian Examiner” formerly 
did. We shall aim to give, in each number, at least one article of 
a theological or ethical character, while retaining the character of 
a popular magazine. The editors do not expect or desire that all 
the discussions or opinions of which this periodical is to be the 
channel will tally precisely with their own views ; but that they will 
be made and held with the freedom of inquiry and breadth of inves- 
tigation which are the distinguishing features of Liberal Christianity 
and a progressive theology. Yet they mean to have them subserve 
ever the religion revealed and illustrated in the life and doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, and to increase the power of his gospel, both within 
and without the Unitarian denomination. To this end we invite the 
friends of Liberal Christianity, and especially its writers of acknowl- 
edged ability, to give us their cordial co-operation. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY A. U. A. 


Boston, Dec. 22, 1867. 

My pDEAR Mr. Bowes, — As I said to Mr. Sears, I like most 
heartily the prospectus of the magazine, and will do for it anything 
Ican. I predict for it an enlarged success and support, and be- 
lieve it will be of very great service to the denomination and the 
cause. If my name would do any good appended to the circular, 
I should rejoice to have it there, were it not for a single sentence 
(which I do not object to, only it would make my own position per- 
haps misunderstood). It is the first sentence, which indirectly 
implies that the “Old and New” is #o¢ a denominational review. 
I don’t want to admit that ; because all our actions here, and all my 
efforts in regard to the “Old and New,” have been in the hope 
that it would be such. But I repeat my cordial endorsement of 


your plan, and am, very truly, yours, 
CHARLES Lowe. 


4 
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“THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN” 


Has become both liberal and Christian, in fact as well as name. 
Mr. Clark has retired from the editorial chair ; and the paper, no 
longer committing the Unitarianism which it represents to neolog 
and naturalism, takes high positive ground, standing upon Chris- 
tianity as the religion supernaturally revealed, through Christ the 
divine Mediator and living Head of the Church to-day. In the 
leader of Dec. 11, bearing traces of Dr. Bellows’s vigorous pen, he 
Says, — 

“The Liberal Christian” means to have no shadow of doubt 
resting on its faith in a positive historical religion, called Chris- 
tianity. It will gladly welcome contributions from devout and 
earnest minds that may have doubts or difficulties which it thinks 
useful to publish or to debate; but its columns are not chiefly 
designed for discussions or debates about the origin and authority 
of the Christian religion. It considers moral and spiritual difficul- 
ties more serious objects of attention than merely intellectual ones, 
Its chief aim is to furnish light, inspiration, sympathy, and food, for 
those in the liberal faith who are wishing to lead Christian lives. 
It asks the contributions of earnest and believing hearts ; contribu- 
tions of their experience, knowledge, and faith. It does not propose 
to devote itself to a work any more denominational than this, or any 
mure denominational than it has always contemplated, nor to push 
any personal or local opinions, on dogmas and forms, upon its 
readers. Its conservatism will be that of the largest sympathy, 
the noblest candor, the supremest love of truth, and of a humble 
but uncompromising faith in the author and finisher of the faith we 
profess, —the religion of Jesus Christ. Its fellowship will be that 
which shall not extend its hand and heart out in a single direction 
alone, but rather in all directions, wherever, in communions old or 
new, there appear a better recognition and adoption of these simple 
principles of love to God and love to man, and of the divine person 
in whom they were incarnated.” 

Noble and cheering words! And in an article of Dec. 18, 
headed, “The Unitarian Belief,” the same position is more largely 
affirmed. Under this standard, may “The Liberal Christian” go 
forth with its weekly message speaking words instinct with power, 
appealing to the heart and the conscience, to quicken the churches 
to a higher life within, and the whole denomination to a more unre- 
served consecration to the cause of Christ! Renewal within as well 
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as extension without should be the endeavor of all who work for 
the Liberal faith. There is no true growth without this. There is 
no true liberality without this ; for that is broadest and most fervent 
which has been baptized into the spirit of Jesus Christ. For this 
end may “ The Liberal Christian” be received as a welcome mes- 
senger into all the churches! 


THE FUTURE OF METHODISM. 


What is to be the change which will come over the Methodist 
denomination — hitherto moving as a unit, and with wonderful ag- 
gressive power—from the new popular element brought in by 
“lay delegation”? Rev. A. D. Field, a Methodist clergyman 
of the Rock-River Conference, in a very sensible article in “The 
Advance,” predicts, that, with loss of concentration, will come 
loss of aggressive power; more individualism, and not less of 
spirituality, but less efficiency as one of the great Christian denom- 
inations. ‘The change, we suppose, is inevitable; but we had 
looked with earnest hope to the Methodist Church to balance if 
not outweigh the Roman Church in its efforts to usurp political 
power, and through that to rule the land. This hope we must sur- 
render if Mr. Field is right. He says, — 

“Lay delegation will come. In twenty-five years, the three years’ 
limit to a preacher’s service will be gone. A diocesan episcopacy, 
where petty local men, against whom will be local prejudices, will be 
bishops, will take the place of the present general superintendency, 
The book establishments will cease to be great church publishing 
houses, and will fall away into individual or society-irresponsible 
printing houses. The church papers will cease to be great central 
organs, giving place to a numerous and equivocal crowd of rising 
and falling independent papers, whose voices will now utter distinct 
evangelical words like “The Advance,” and then semi-dubious 
words like “The Independent.” The presiding eldership, which 
now, like the superintendantship of railways, gives efficiency, the 
elder looking after interests where for lack of service there would 
be failures, will give place to an enervated chairmanship of the dis- 
trict. The preacher in charge will give place to the ministers, 
simply employed by the churches, whose interest will be simply that 
of an employee. For lack of the old-time Wesleyan overseership 
of bishop and elder and preacher in charge, Methodism will no 
more witness her old-time conquests, and will settle down and be 
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like her neighbors, simply a useful Christian church among the 
Christian churches of the land. But, in all this, there need not be a 
loss of spiritua! power, but only a loss of efficiency, and that espe- 
cially in aggressive movements.” 


ABEL HOPKINS’S LETTER TO PARSON JONES, 


Printed in “The Advance,” tells some home truths not needed in 
the Orthodox churches alone ; for instance, the following : — 


Yes, dead in earnest, neither tryin’ to shirk, 

Let pew and pulpit buckle to their work ; 

For our team’ll never drag the worl’ along, 

Ef one hol’s back while ’tother’s pullin’ strong. 
But now it really seems ez ef men tho’t 

The pulpit should do all thet both them ought ; 
An’ laymen hev’ the air of those at races, 

Jes’ come to see the parson show his paces. 

A church thet’s pastorless is wuss in knowin’ 
Wut’s its own mind than any gal a-goin’: 

Both want wut is with marriages accruin’, 

But ’sist on months of sittin’ up and wooin’. 
The pew is fig’rin’ for a man thet’ll fill 

The empty seats an’ the more empty till ; 

An’ then it’s easy, when the church is filled, 

To hev’ the voice that prompts to action stilled. 
It’s comfortable an’ nice with nothin’ to do 
Except to fret lest others get your pew. 

To pass on easy cushions one short hour, 

An’, like a sponge, show vast absorbin’ power. 
To think there’s virtue in not bein’ willful, 

Ef willin’ to be swept by playin’ skillful, 

With settisfaction mountin’ on strong wings 

Ef one but feel a thrill thro’ his heart strings. 
But many harps which waked from silence grum 
Without the Master’s touch again grow dumb ; 
An’ few are hearts, thet, when thiey’re set a-singin’, 
Go thro’ the worl’ with their full chords a-ringin’. 


“TMPRESSIONS OF CUBA.” 


An American lady, now in Washington, who resided several years 
in Cuba, and observed intelligently its affairs, sends us a vivid descrip- 
tion of its scenery, its favorite haunts, and her general impressions 
of the island. She sympathizes warmly with the revolutionists. She 
says, “No one can have an idea of the cold-blooded cruelty of the 
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Spaniards who has not lived among them. They still carry on the 
slave-trade in Cuba, and have ever opposed and forbidden any Cuban 
emancipating his slaves.” The “ Pearl of the Antilles” is pretty sure 
to gravitate some day to the American nation: and the reader will be 
specially interested in her “Impressions of Cuba.” She promises 
another paper, giving some account of the people of the island. 


THE TRAGEDY IN NEW YORK. 


The murder of Mr. A. D. Richardson has roused so much pas- 
sion and violent speech, both from the pulpit and the press, that we 
shall not know the merits of the case till after the trial of the mur- 
derer. We read one statement, and the facts are thus: A virtuous 
and accomplished woman was married to a drunken, passionate, and 
tyrannical husband, with whom her life was in danger: she left him, 
supported her children herself, and finally got divorced from him. 
She became betrothed to another man of unblemished character, 
and was finally married to him, Revs. H. W. Beecher and O. B. 
Frothingham officiating at the nuptials, supposing the divorce to be 
legal, thus doing just what any other clergymen would do in like cir- 
cumstances. Read again, and the facts are thus: Mr. A. D. Rich- 
ardson crept like a serpent into the family of McFarland, alienated 
the affections of his wife, stole her from him, thus desolating his 
home ; and the cruelly injured husband was enraged beyond endur- 
ance, and shot the guilty paramour, and “served him right.” 

What the public knows is this, — the fact that stands out black in 
the light: a most brutal murder has been committed, and if the 
murderer ought not to be hanged, and is not to be, the criminal code 
of New York is a mesh to catch small rogues, and let the great vil- 
lains go free. All that is said about provocation might be said in 
some form of any scoundrel who assasinates his victim. It was as 
good for Dr. Webster as for McFarland. Jealousy, revenge, anger, 
avarice, are all evil passions, and murderous in their indulgence. 
Nobody ever murders without what to him is “sore provocation.” 


POSITIVISM. 


The Positivists lately held a social meeting in New York, at 
which one of the speakers discoursed largely on religious themes. 
Science, he thinks, has found out many important things. It has 
discovered God at last. Where? Why, at the other end of the tele- 
scope. Man has been gazing off into space through the telescope 
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to find God. [What men, pray, except yourselves?] He found 
none there ; but behold! Science discovers that he was looking at 
the wrong end. The Absolute is found in the gazer himself. Hu- 
manity is the “ Supreme Being.” “It is the scientific discovery of 
God.” 

What about immortality? A gentleman asked the speaker, “ Do 
you undertake to prove that individual consciousness ceases at 
death? or do you ask us to believe it on the statement of your 
philosophy ?” 

Answer. “We do not ask anybody to believe anything on any- 
body’s statement. But we say that our conviction is, that science 
has completely destroyed the conception of individual existence 
after death.” He adds, however, very kindly, “If it does you good 
to believe that, then continue to believe it.” 

This new gospel, however, professes to give us something better 
than it takes from us. It gives us God, for he is in us, and we are 
part of him; and then there is “the subjective immortality of the 
race.” “That immortality we can prove,” said the speaker: “we 
are certain of that.” How? we wonder. The race began: how do 
you know it will not have an end? 


DR. PUTNAM’S SERMON 
On “Reserved Power” is a republication, but such an one as we 
are quite sure our readers will be glad to have, as it was out of 
‘print, or inaccessible to most of them. 


“THE OLIVE LEAF” 


Has among its selections the following ; verifying the truth that 
heaven is nearer to infancy and childhood than we are apt to allow, 
sometimes trickling through their unconscious speech, and stealing 
in through the spontaneous mind. 

“Tue LirtLe Boy SENT FoR. — Several weeks before his death, 
while his cheeks were yet ruddy, and his eyes bright with the lustre 
of health, he came down from his sleeping-room in the morning, and 
told his mother he had just seen the most beautiful lady he ever 
saw, and that she was very anxious that he should accompany her 
away to a beautiful land. 

“The little boy felt somewhat inclined to listen to the persuasive 
pleadings of the beautiful lady, but finally told her that his mother 
could not spare him, and he must be excused. 











RANDOM READINGS, III 


“Tn about three weeks the same vision was repeated, only with 
more clearness and beauty. The mother endeavored to persuade 
her little boy that he had been dreaming ; but he could not believe 
this, asserting that he really saw the beautiful lady, and that her 
persuasiveness was almost irresistible. In about three weeks, the 
‘beautiful lady’ appeared the third time, and renewed her earnest 
entreaty for the company of the little boy. He used the same child- 
like argument this time, asserting that his mother could not spare him. 

“Tn about ihree days from this latter interview, the little boy was 
taken sick, and very soon died.” 


THE BRUTE CREATION. 


Dr. Hedge’s book on the PRimEvAL WorLD is not only rich in its 
veins of historic lore, but exceedingly practical in the lessons it 
teaches for the present time. The chapter on the Brute Creation 
ought to be printed and circulated by the society for the protection 
of “our dumb animals.” We have read nothing that warms with 
a truer and tenderer humanity towards the brute creation. It con- 
trasts some of the practices of heathendom with those of Christian 
civilized countries. After reprehending the spectacles in which 
brutes are worried and killed for the entertainment of a rude and 
merciless public, such as the cock-pit in England, and the bull-fight 
“which forms the Sunday entertainment of the most orthodox of 
Catholic Christian lands,” Dr. Hedge says, “One can hardly im- 
agine a stronger contrast in its kind, or one more discreditable to 
Christian civilization than that between the bull-fights of Christian 
Spain and the Banyan hospital for maimed animals at Surat, in 
heathen Hindostan.” 

Again: “Let us take to ourselves the usual lesson which those 
creatures preach to all who have studied, and learned to love, what I 
venture to call the moral in brutes. Look at that faithful servant, 
the ox! What an emblem, in all generations, of patient, plodding, 
meek endurance and serviceable toil! Of the horse and the dog, 
what countless anecdotes declare the generous loyalty and the tire- 
less zeal, the inalienable love! No human devotion has ever sur- 
passed the recorded examples of brutes in that line. The story is 
told of an Arab horse, who, when his master was taken captive, and 
bound hand and foot, sought him out in the dark amidst other vic- 
tims, seized him by the girdle with his teeth, ran with him all night 
at the top of his speed, conveyed him to his house, and then, ex- 
hausted with the effort, fell down, and died. Did ever man evince 
more devoted affection ? 
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Tue Gates AJAR, by Miss Phelps, published by Fields, Osgood & 
Co., appears in a splendidly illustrated edition, with twelve wood- 
cuts, on tinted paper, edged and lettered with gold. Right glad are 
we to hear of the success and wide circulation of this little volume, 
for it indicates a popular taste which goes in the right direction, and 
which craves for more definite and cheering, and less ghostly views 
of the future life. All manner of hostile criticism has been brought 
to bear upon the volume in order to suppress it, but it seems to 
have amazingly helped its circulation. It has been called “ diluted 
Swedenborgianism.” It is not Swedenborgianism diluted or other- 
wise, but a more distinct and reasonable statement of the Bible 
pneumatology given from the charming lips of Aunt Winifred. It 
has been called “irreverent,” for no better reason than because 
good old Orthodox Deacon Quirk is treated to a little delicate ban- 
ter. It has in the present edition the following graceful dedication : 
“To my father, whose life, like a perfume from beyond the Gates, 
penetrates every life which approaches it, the readers of this little 
book will owe whatever pleasant thing they may find within its 
pages.” vi S. 


Charles Scribner & Co. continue the publication of FRoupe’s 
History OF ENGLAND noticed in our last number. They have is- 
sued Vols. III. and IV., which bring the history down to the death 
of Henry VIII. ; that monarch of great energy and great vice being 
the hero of the first epoch of the English Reformation, described 
nowhere else as with the fresh charm of Mr. Froude’s pages. We 
next enter on the perilous times of Bloody Mary, and then the glori- 
ous reign of Elizabeth, which completes the period covered by Mr. 
Froude’s history. It is the stirring period in which our institutious, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, took their early and decisive shaping ; 
the period during which Protestantism became decisively the reli- 
gion of the Anglo-Saxon race. This popular edition of Froude’s 
history is got up in elegant style, and in print grateful to the eye, 
and at the same time afforded at prices exceedingly reasonable. It 
will be the edition for all town and circulatinng libraries, none of 
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which will be complete without it. It deserves, and will have, an 
extensive sale. For sale by Lee & Shepard. S. 


Every-Day SupjecTts IN SUNDAY SERMONS, by Robert Laird 
Collier, have been published by the American Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Collier says in his preface, that they are selections from his 
Sunday evening discourses, “ which are usually practical discussions 
of religious or social subjects, addressed for the most part to the 
busy, enterprising young men who constitute a large part of the con- 
gregation of the Church of the Messiah.” 

Printed sermons do not always, nor usually, give any just gauge 
of the power of the living preacher ; and those who have not heard 
Mr. Collier will hardly know him in this volume. Those who have 
heard him will readily recall him; to such only will they give any 
adequate idea of his pulpit oratory. He is most effective when he 
is aggressive, and has some absurdity or hideous dogma to beat 
down. In these sermons there is excellent common sense ; for in- 
stance, in the sermons on “ Amusements,” and on “Occupations ” 
for young men. But we recognize most of Mr. Collier in the ser- 
mon on “ ‘I'he Orthodox Hell.” He has no regard for felicities of 
style ; his scriptural exegesis will not bear very close criticism, while 
he tilts with high chivalry against the batteries of Calvinism, thun- 
ders and lightens, storms them and takes them. Yet through the 
whole, we never lose sight of his overflowing kindness of heart, and 
his broad and tender humanity. S. 


THE Lire or JosEpH ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D. By Henry 
Carrington Alexander. 2 vols. Charles Scribner & Co. 

This subject of this memoir was Professor in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was one of the most remarkable men of his 
denomination and times. He died in 1860, at the age of 51 ; but on 
the minds of his pupils, and those who came within the sphere of 
his personal influence, he produced those life-long impressions which 
had a subtile and all-pervading influence in molding the character. 
He inspired his pupils with an enthusiastic admiration bordering on 
worship. He was one of the ripest of scholars, especially in Ori- 
ental languages ; and as a preacher he was an example of that mag- 
netic power which holds an audience spell-bound without any of the 
tricks of oratory, with hardly a gesture, and without lifting the eye 
very often from the manuscript, but solely by the pungency of the 
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matter and the living soul that breathes through the words. His 
life and character are well deserving of study. They will show the 
secret of the highest and largest success ; will show how poor and 
transitory is all that seeming success which comes from sensational 
preaching or sensational literature, compared with that which comes 
from the learning and eloquence inspired by prayerful and patient 
study ; by gazing on the still and open countenance of truth. For the 
pulpits, for the theological seminaries of all denominations, may God 
give us more such men. For sale by Lee & Shepard. S. 


Another volume of Dr. LANGE’s COMMENTARY, comprising Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, has been published 
by Charles Scribner & Co. It is a large quarto volume of double 
columns ; and besides the commentary on the text, grammatical, crit- 
cal, and exegetical, it has learned dissertations on the literature of 
the age of Solomon, on the Book of Job as a kindred production, 
and on the dogmatic and ethical substance of the books ascribed to 
Solomon. All the light that learning can throw upon the origin, 
history, and interpretation of these writings, the reader has in these 


solid and closely compacted pages. For sale by Lee & Shepard.’ 
S. 


WonDeERS OF PompPEII, translated from the French of Marc Mon- 
nier, is another volume of Zhe //lustrated Library of Wonders, in 
course of publication by Cnarles Scribner & Co. It is amply illus- 
trated, and gives the reader a vivid idea of the curious things of the 
exhumed city, and lets kim in among the domestic affairs of the old 
Roman families. The kitchen and parlor, with the baked bread, the 
bronzed lamps, the bracelets and ear-rings are exhibited anew ; also 
the streets, the forum, the theatre and ampitheatre. It is a book of 
243 pages, and popularizes the curious knowledge of ancient habits 
and customs, which is gathered from the once buried city now un- 
covered to modern gaze. Lee & Shepard. s 


THE FEMININE SouL, Its Nature and Attributes, with Thoughts 
upon Marriage, and Friendly Hints upon Feminine Duties, by Eliza- 
beth Strutt, is a small volume of 200 pages, published by Henry 
H., & T. W. Carter. The subject treated, it will be seen, bears di- 
rectly on the questions of the day now in agitation. It is written 
from the New Church point of view, and in the New Church spirit 
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and Opposes in a mild and ftiendly way somie of the extravagatizas 
of the times. It teaches that séx belong’s to the soul ; woman being 
the personification of will or affection, and man of the understand- 
ing, and when wonian loses this consciéusness, she gets out of her 
sphere. No martied woman should preach; or appear on platforms 
contrary to the wish of her husband. So thinks the author, and she 
indorses Paul fully in his ideas on that subject. We are glad to find 
a book by a woman oni the conservative side. 8; 


Great Mysteries anp Lritte Ptacves; by John Neal, is all 
about children, with anecdotes of their bright sayings and queer do- 
ings. It is a very entertaining book, and everybody who loves chil- 
dren will love to read it. It is spiced with anecdotes, pithy and 
humorous, illustrative of the characteristics of the child-nature: 
Published by Roberts Brothers, S. 


Every SATURDAY FoR 1876 is td be enlarged and illustrated 
the illustrations to be engraved from designs by leading Europeari 
artists, to embrace views of famous places, copies of celebrated 
paintings, and a gallery of portraits of contemporary celebrities. 
Among the authors whose writings até to be promptly reproduced, 
the publishers, Fields, Osgood & Co., announce the following very 
attractive list: Alfred Tennyson, Charles Dickens, Prof. Seeley, 
Charles Reade, Tom Hughes, Alexander Dumas, Mrs. Oliphant, 
G. Ruffini, Anthony Trollope, -Matthew Arnold, Mark Lemon, 
Charles Kingsley, Edmund Yates, Frances Power Cobbe, Robert 
Browning, Max Miiller, Author of “ John Halifax,” George Sand, 
Edmund About, A. C. Swinburne, Prof. Huxley, Robert Buchanan, 
Jean Ingelow, Miss Thackery, James Greenwood, Jules Janin, Jules 
Simon, Edward Dicey, Henry Kingsley, W. Hepworth Dixon, and 
Gerald Massey.. Every SATURDAY will be made a guest to be wel- 
comed at every fireside. 


A new volume of Tennyson’s poets cotties fresh frotti the teet- 
ing press of Fields, Osgood and Co., bearing the title, THe Hoty 
GRAIL AND OTHER Pogms. The “other poems” are, “The Com- 
ing of Arthur,” “Sir Pellas and Ettarre,” and “The Passing of 
Arthur,” with miscellaneous poems now printed for the first time. 
The four principal poems named are picturesque legends after the 
manner of “Idyls of the King.” ‘Fhe volume is sold at prices 
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which bring it within everybody’s mearis. Those who desiré it iff 
handsome cloth binding, lettered in gilt, uniform with the “Idyls 
of the King,” can have it for one dollar ; or, the admirers of Tenny- 
son can have it in paper covers, uniform with the Faningford Ten- 


nyson, for twenty-five cents ; or, again, uniform with the Half-dollar 
Tennyson for teti cents, 


MIRTHFULNESS AND Its Exciters; OR, RATIONAL LAUGHTER 
AND ITS PRoMoTERS, by Rev. B. F. Clark, published by Lee and 
Shepard. This is a volume of droll anecdotes, prefaced by an essay 
on mirthfulness. Some of these anecdotes are old familiar ones ; 
but they are nearly all good, and there is an abundant supply. Such 
professed humorists as Artemas Ward, Josh Billings, and Nasby, 
occupy a part of the volume; and there are a number of Irish sto- 
ries, also sayings of Isaac T. Hopper, Mather Byles, and many 
others renowned for their wit. Any One who is fond of laughing 
will find that this collection of anecdotes furnishes sufficient incite- 


ment ; and we can cons¢ientiously recortimend laughter as a good 
thing to indulge in. 


Tue Ravptcat for this thonth has a fine poem, and which indeed 
is exquisitely worded, by D, A. Wasson: It is entitled “The Cons 
, WwW. M; 
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Comprising many new and beautiful designs. 


SUPERB & RICHLY-CARVED SIDEBOARDS, 


In Walnut, Qak and Chestnut, with Dining Tables and Chairs 
to correspond. 


RICH AND PLAIN WARDROBES, 


And Library Case. that cannot fail to please all who are in want. 


ELEGANT CHAMBER SETS. 

With DUPLEX MIRRORS, in various Styles of finish, 
BEAUTIFUL UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
in great variety, and all at PRICES SATISFACTORY TO THE 
PURCHASER. 


Our Stock is large, assortment complete, and as regards style, guality 
and nish, cannot be surpassed by any house in Boston, NEITHER CAN 
ANY ONE SELL AT LESS PRICES. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


§03, and 511 Washington Street. 
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A CHOICE ASSORTMENT, IN ALL GRADES, 


MAY BE FOUND AT 


SWEETSER & ABBOTTS. 


47 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON. 


JOHN SWEETSER. GUSTAVUS ABBOTT. 
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THE “MONTHLY” ADVERTISER. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL UC WSLRANE 0, 


Insures Lives on the Mu- 
tual Prineiple. 





Net Accumulation, 
$6,000,000. 


And increasing for the benefit of Members, 
"present and future. 


The whole safely and advantageousty 
invested. Vhe business eondueted exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the persons im- 
sured. The greatest yisk taken on a life, 
$20,coo. Surplus distributed among the 
members annually ; settled by cash or by 
acdition to policy. 

Forras of applications, and pamphtets 
of the Company aiid. its reports, to be had 
of its agents, or at the office of the Com- 
pany, oF forwarded by mail, if written for. 


SEN). F. S7zvek3, President. 
JoserH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


JOSEPH STONE & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


HATS, CAPS, 


AND 


#U RS. 


245 Washington Street, 


BESTem. 








JOSEPH CAREW. 





a 


At S00 and 502 Cooma Street, 
BOSTON. 


Corner Dwight Street. 





Join M1. Whittemore & Co., 
STATIONERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


No. 114 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


—e 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


AND 


LetterPress Printing, 
RULING AND BINDING 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


EXECUTED PROMPTLY. 
MAGAZINES BOUND, 


| SERMON PAPER ON HAND, 


or Ruled to any pattern required. 
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GREGORY & ROBINSON, 


IMPORTERS, 


OFFER A MOST EXTWNSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Wholesale or Retail at 


225 Washington Street, 


Opposite the head of Fraukliu Street, 


BOSTON. 


S. H. GREGORY. Cc. H. ROBINSON. 


-REREEEELLLIC 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light, and profitable. 
Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 
$5.00 per evening, and a proportional sum by 
devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
and girls earn nearly as much fas men. That all 
who see tliis notice may send their address and test 
the business, we make this unparalleled offer: To 
such as are not well satisfied, we will send $1.00 
to pay for the trouble of writing Full particulars, 
a valuable sample, which will do to c ommencegwork 
on, and acopy of The People’s Literary Campan- 
ion,—one of the largest and best family newspapers 
published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, 

Address KE. C. ALLEN & Ce., Augusta, Maine. 


HE CLERGYMAN “who has teo much to read,” 

should on that account examine the NATION, 
which enters upon its Tenth volume with the com- 
ing year. It gives in a condensed form a better no- 
tion of pzssing events, and of the political and so- 
cial tendencies of the age, than any American jour- 
nal. It occupies a field exclusively its own. 

For the Nation’s he inion on all public subjects we entertain a very 
high respect,—New York Times. 

Decidedly the ablest of our weekly journals. . The organ, 
Rr excellence, of the thinking men of the Republican party, Hast and 

est.—Chicago Tribune, 

The finest product of American Journalism.—N. Y. Methodist. 

The best Amcr.can, and of its kind, tor Amerians, the best exist- 
ing periodical.—Brooklyn Unien, 

The Nation represents the best section of American politics nnd 
eee An able and philosophic journal.—London Daily 





New: 

A "Radical journal of ack d power and respectability.—Lon 
don Times. 

The Nation stands on gy intellectual level of the best European 
periodicals. 
journals, —London Stieriay Review. 

The best American weekly. —London Spectator, 

Pr r-remths by men of ability fora cultivated audience.—London Pall 
al] 





glo-American Times, Londo 
Published Weekly in Ne w York. Terms 5 per annum, in advance. 
Addess PUBLISHER OF "THE. NATION, Box 6732, N. Y. Ci 





No other American power’ carries the same weight in England.—An- 





every respect equal to the best English | 
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BENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are being read by people of every class and 
denomination all over this country and Eu- 
rope. They are full of vital, beautiful re- 
ligious thought and feeling. Plymouth Pulpit 
is published weekly, and contains Mr. Beech- 
ers Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for 
publication and binding. For sale by all 
newsdealers. Price 10 cents. Yearly sub- 
scriptions received by the publishers, $3, 
giving two handsome volumes of over 400 
pages each. Half-yearly, $1,75. A new and 
superb Steel portrait of Mr. Beecher presented 
to all yearly subscribers. FE ey 
Offer! PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.) and the 
CHURCH UNION, ($2.50,) an Unsectarian, 
Independent Weekly Journalof Christianity 
—with Lecture Room Talks and Ediiorial 
articles by Mr. Beecher, sent to one address 
for 52 weeks for Four Dollars. Special in- 
ducements to canvassersand those getting 

clubs. Specimen copies postage free for 5 cents 


J. B. FORD Co., Publishers. 
39 Park Row, N. York. 


S. G. CHEEVER, &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Saddles, Bridles, Harnesses, Whips, 


Chaise, Stage and Draft Collars, 
Machine Belting and Lace Skins, 
Engine Hose, Fire Buckets. 
Fire Buckets, 
Fire Caps, 


Engine Hose, 
Harnesses, 


Carpet Bags, Collars, 
Saddles, Whips, 
Horse Blankets, Bridles. 


Trunks, Valises, etc. 





COLBURN’s PATENT HARNESS and CAr- 
RIAGE CoupuinG. A safe and reliable meth- 
od of attaching a horse to any carriage, dis- 
pensing with Traces, Shafts, Tugs, Whiffle- 
tree and Breeching, if desired, saving fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars in cost of harness. 

7 TREMONT STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Military Horse Equipments To Let. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Of which more than one hundred volumes have been issued, has received the commendation of Judge 

Story, Chancellor Kent, President Adams, Historians Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. 

Henry Ward Beecher, and many others; and it admittedly “continues to stand at the head of its 
” 


class, eo] 
IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, | “4 


Giving fifty-two numbers, and more than THREE THOUSAND double-column octavo pages of 
reading matter, yearly ; enabling it to present, with a satisfactory completeness nowhere else attempted, 
the best Essays. Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political 
Information, gathered from the entire body of English Periodical literature, and from the pens of the 
ablest living writers. It forms four handsome volumes a year, of immediate interest and solid per 
nent value, and is a work which commends itself to every one who has a taste for the best Literature 
the Magazines and Reviews, or who cares to keep pace with the events’or intellectual progress of the 


time. 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS FROM RECENT NOTICES, 


with those above given, will sufficiently indicate the ch aracter end ste1 dirg'of the work :— 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

‘“‘ Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field, to choose, I should certainly choose 
Tue Living AGE. . . . Nor is there, in any library 
that I know of, so much instructive and entertain- 
jng reading in the same number of volumes.” 

From the Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 

“The Nation, (N. Y.), in saying that tur LIVING 
Aag is ‘ the best of all our ecleetic publicatioes,’ ex- 
presses our own views. It is a model which many 
have attempted to imitate, but by their failure only 
mude its pre-cininent merits more conspicuous.” 

From the New York Times. 

“ The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in 
the selection of articles are above all praise, because 
they have never been equalled.” 

From the Boston Journal. 

‘ Amid the multiplicity of publications claiming 
the attention of readers, few give such solid satisfac- 
tion as this periodical.” 

From the Philadelphia Inguirer. 

“ A constant reader of ‘ LiTTELL,’ is ever enjoying 
literary advantages obtainable through no other 
source.” 

From the Philadelphia Press. 

“ Tue Livine AGE continues to stand at the head 
of its class.” 

From the Nation, New York. 

“‘ Not only the literature but the polities of Chris- 
tendom is here placed on record ; aud the owner of 
the book has history and ciiticism, the important 
facts and the best opinions, bound together, and fit 
for preservation.” 

From the Round Table, New York. 

“There is no other publication whieh gives its 
readers so much of the best quality of the leading 
English magazines and reviews.” 

From the New York Tribune. 

“The selections always indicate a refined and 
catholic taste, and a happy art of catering to the 
popular demands, without lowering the standard of 
sound literature.”’ 

From the New York Independent. 

‘*No one can read, from week to week, the selec- 
tions brought before him in Tue Livine AGg, with- 
out becoming conscious of a quickening of his own 
faculties, and an enlargement of his mental hori- 
zon.”? 











From ‘the Richmond Whig. 


“Ifa man were to read LirTELL’s magazine regu- 
larly, and read nothing else, he would be well in- 
formed on all prominent subjects in the general 
field of human knowledge.” 


From the Mobile Advertiser and Register. 


‘* LITTELL’s Livinc AGE, although ostensibly the 
most costly of our periodicals, is really one of the 
cheapest —if not the very cheapest — that can be 
had, whether the quality or quantity of the literary 
matter furnished be considered.” 


From the Illinois State Journal. 


‘*Tt has more real solid worth, more useful infor- 
mation, than any simiiar publication we know of. 
The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gath- 
ered together.” 

From the Faaminer and Chronicle, New York, 

“LiTTeLL’s Living AcE is a living compendium 
of the thoughts and events of this intensely living 
age. History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, 
politics, criticism, art, — what is not here? To take 
and preserve the weekly numbers of Tue Living AGE 
is to havea library in process of substantial growth. 

From the Church Union, New York. 

‘Its editorial discrimination is such as ever to 
afford its readers an entertaining resume of the best 
current European magazine literature, and so com- 
plete as to satisfy them of their having no need to 
resort to its original sources. In this regard, we 
deem it the best issue of its kind extant.” 


From the Chicago Daily Republican. 


“ Litre..’s Living AGE is the oldest, and by far 
the best, concentration of choice periodical litera- 
ture printed in this country. It occupies a field 
filled by no other periodical. The subscriber to 
LitreLL finds himself in possession, at the end of the 
year, of four large volumes of such reading as can 
be obtained in nO other form, and comprising selec- 
tions from every department of science, art, philoso- 
phy, and belles lettres. Those who desirea thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy 
in the literary world, will be spared the trouble of 
wading through the sea of reviews and magazines 
published abroad: for they will find the essence of 
all compacted and concentrated here.” 


Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, Free of Postage. @g@-An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting 


up a Club of Five new subscribers. Address 


LITTELL & GAY, 20 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE at CLUB PRICES. For ten dollars, Littell’s 


Living Age, Weekly, containing the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, and either one of the leading 
Magazines of Home Literature named below, will be sent to one address for one year, viz:—Harper’s 
Monthly (or Weekly or Bazar), The Atlantic Monthly, Putnam’s or Lippincott’s Monthly, or the Galaxy; 
or for $8 50, The Living Age and the Riverside Magazine. Address as above. 
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